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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


———_ 

With the ‘‘SpecratTor” of Saturday, Janwiry 3lst, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 
E have lost the Hartlepool election by a majority of 298 
against us. Sir William Gray polled 4,305 votes, against 
4,603 given to Mr. Furness, the Gladstonian candidate. The 
result shows that the Gladstonians have pulled up rather 
more than half what they lost in 1886, but that they are by no 
means as powerful as they were in 1885, before the break-up 
-of the Liberal Party. As Durham is one of the most Glad- 
stonian counties in England, that is not, on the whole, a very 
triumphant result for the Gladstonians; but we lose a seat by 
it, and they gain one. The Socialist or Jacobin element in 
the election was very marked, Mr. Furness having, it is said, 
promised not to employ non-Union men again in his ships, 
and having proposed to find pensions for old paupers out of an 
enormously increased land-tax. Nothing, however, seems to us 
so curious as the tendency to equality between the two parties. 
One would suppose that what is deemed the popular party 
would win by very much larger majorities when it wins at all; 
but this is not so. In other words, both parties are popular 
parties ; and even with our democratic Constitution, the so- 
called popular party is hardly perceptibly more popular than 
the so-called Conservative party. In a poll of 8,908 votes, a 
alance of 298 either way,—in other words, a balance of about 
34 per cent.—is hardly visible. Whatever is doubtful, the 
existence in large masses of the working man who sticks by 
preference to the old traditions is certainly not doubtful. 








Mr. Gladstone is very much elated at the result of the 
Hartlepool election, and declares that it is far the most 
important election since 1886. ‘“ The limits of a message,” 
he telegraphs, “preclude my giving my full meaning, but all 
must see that the simple figures of the poll reduce to dust 
and ashes the declarations of Lord Salisbury, Sir Henry 
James, Mr. Goschen, and the Duke of Westminster, on 
what they call ‘recent events.’” Apparently the “limits 
of a message” did not preclude Mr. Gladstone from re- 
senting the not very injurious phrase, “recent events,” 
or he would not have taken the trouble to insert the words 
**what they call,” which we presume to mean the same as 
“‘ what they miscall,” before these rather neutral words. We 


suppose the words “ dust and asbes” are used to express that 
the hopes of Lord Salisbury, Sir Henry James, Mr. Goschen, 
and the Duke of Westminster, drawn from “ recent events,” 
are dead, and on the eve of burial; but we do not think that 





so narrow a majority as that gained at Hartlepool, even though 
it gained the Gladstonians a seat, is enough to convince any 
reasonable person that “recent events” will not yet turn the 
scales against the Irish Home-rulers in a considerable number 
of English constituencies. It is not by such a place as Hartle- 
pool that that question can be adequately answered. 


Parliament met on Thursday in a very tame mood. Lord 
Salisbury promised the House of Lords that it should soon 
have the Tithe Bill, and the Bill for establishing a new mode 
of dealing with the Scotch Private Bills, sent up to it for con- 
sideration; and in the House of Commons, the last-meniioned 
Bill passed its second reading by the respectable majority of ¢4, 
in spite of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s resistance, and was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee which is not expected to be very 
dilatory. But the elements of conflict are not yet drawn together 
at Westminster, and we doubt not that within another week 
we shall see signs of reviving obstruction. On the one hand, 
the two Irish parties want to show each other that each of 
them is determined not to be outdone by the other in inde- 
pendence ; and on the other hand, the Gladstonians are thirsting 
for a new attack on the Government, and so much cheered by 
the Hartlepool victory that they feel quite equal to the assault. 





Mr. Parnell, who hen a summoned the Home-rule Members to 
attend Parliament as if he were still their chief, while Mr. 
McCarthy has issued no notice, made on Saturday a speech at 
Tralee, on which we have commented sufficiently elsewhere. 
It was couched in the old tone of haughty moderation, and 
contained a definite programme,—the removal of the landlords 
by, purchase, the grant to every labourer of an allotment, and 
a determined effort to compel the Liberals to renew the alliance 
with the Parnellite Party, under penalty of a permanent exclu- 
sion from power. Mr. Parnell stated distinctly that “he had 
come to an understanding with Mr. William O’Brien a fort- 
night ago.” At Athlone, however, on Monday, Mr. Parnell 
was again violent, and spoke of the “souping parsons” of 
England—“ souper ” is the old Irish expression of hatred for 
Catholics who become Protestants from hunger—and of the 
insufficient measure of Home-rule which Mr. Gladstone meant 
to place “on the backs” of Irishmen. - He was, however, 
personally courteous to the Liberal leader, and was careful to 
say that “not many” of the Irish Members had been captured 
by English promises. One wonders from day to day whether 
Mr. Parnell the statesman, or Mr. Parnell the truculent 
demagogue, is the real man. If he is both, he must have a 
rare contempt for a portion of his countrymen, or he would 
never think that they would take his cayenne-pepper for 
nourishing diet. 


Lord Salisbury made a very effective speech at Cambridge 
on Wednesday, to a meeting of more than three thousand 
Unionists. He did not agree in the least with Mr. Morley’s 
assertion that on the eve of the Eccles election, the Hom-- 
rule cause was virtually won. Neither did he agree in the 
least with the triumphant boast that the split in the Parnellite 
Party, and the conduct of Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites 
alike, had extinguished the danger of Home-rule. He believed 
that the chances of Home-rule are due to two very clever men, 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone, and that so long as these two 
clever men go on struggling for it, the reason for fearing its 
possible triumph will not be over. Still, the Unionists had 
gained much by the practical evidence that Parnellites and 
Anti-Parnellites alike compete with each other in repudiating 
the idea of conciliating England, and also by the practical 
evidence that the Irish priests are so powerful that they can 
at very short notice throw over their most popular leader 
and put another in his place. This will really alarm every 
sagacious man for the rights and liberty of Irish Protestants, 





and secure finally the Protestant portion of Ulster against 
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Home-rule. And if we can succeed in showing Ireland how 
much she gains by sharing the advantages of English wealth, 
we shall have taken a great step in advance. 





But the greatest step of all will be the large extension of 
peasant properties, which must certainly give a great impulse 
both to Irish industry and to Irish emigration. So long as 
emigration is regarded as a remedy proposed by the land- 
lords, it is unpopular. But when the Irish peasantry once 
realise that their own interests will require the emigration of 
several of their children to prevent the subdivision of their 
own property, emigration will become popular in Ireland. 
The true example for the statesman who governs Ireland is 
the success of peasant properties in France in creating a 
stable system and enormously increasing the industry of the 
people ; and the Irish Land measure, therefore, is the true and 
necessary supplement of that restoration of law and order in 
which the present Government have so notably succeeded. 


The Egyptian Government is showing its desire to be free 
of European interference in a very unfortunate way. It 
declines altogether to accept the very moderate reforms which 
Mr. Justice Scott declares to be necessary in the judicial 
department, or to permit the general supervision of a European 
Judge. Riaz Pasha, the President in Council, is keen enough 
to perceive that such reforms would supersede the present 
arbitrary system by a régime of law, and he declares, therefore, 
that it would involve an unjustifiable interference with the 
internal administration upon a point of no importance to 
European bondholders. We trust Lord Salisbury will not 
give way, for until the Courts are reformed, and the police 
modernised, justice to the poor cannot be expected in 
Egypt; and our first claim to supervise the adminis- 
tration is, that we shall ensure justice to the fellaheen. 
Moreover, the matter is of importance to the bondholders, 
for in Egypt, as everywhere else, the first condition of 
financial prosperity is, that the decisions of the Civil Courts 
shall not only be honest but coherent. The French Govern- 
ment will, of course, support Riaz Pasha; but Sir Evelyn 
Baring has defeated his opposition in less important matters, 
and may well strain his influence to secure a change without 
which much of all we have effected may become worthless. 


It is perfectly useless to discuss either the negotiations or 
the quarrels between England and Portugal, until the terms 
of the new Convention have been made public. It is clear 
that such a Convention exists, and that the Government of 
Lisbon thinks it a reasonable one; but it is also clear that 
st doubts whether the Colonial fanatics and Republicans of 
the capital will think so too, and hesitates to submit it to the 
Ckambers. Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, is determined 
not to have another Convention thrown in his face by an 
irresponsible mob, and demands that the new one shall be 
submitted to the Cortes before the diplomatists agree to 
sign it. In England that would be considered too Radical 
a proposal; but the Portuguese Liberals are inclined to 
denounce it as an insult, and to be ready to surrender an 
African province to France if only she will quarrel with Great 
Britain about it. The French are a little too sensible for 
that. They would like anything which would help them to 
worry the English out of Egypt; but they know quite well 
that their electers will not send their children to perish in 
tropical Afzica. As for French “ sovereign Companies,” which 
M. Ribot talked about on Thursday, Frenchmen would like, 
before investing their hoards in such speculations, to be fairly 
sure of a dividend. They are not out of the Panama scrape yet. 





The currency contest still rages in the United States. The 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the older States are 
furiously protesting against any measure allowing the free 
coinage of silver, which they affirm will disorganise all com- 
merce. The Senate, however, has passed the Bill authorising 
sech coinage, and fixing the value of gold at sixteen times that 
of silver, and it is feared that the House of Representatives 
may adopt it, in which case President Harriesn, it is said, will 
he afraid to exercise his veto. The West is almost a unit for 
the Bill, the Silver Ring is believed to be spending great sums 
in order to secure the measure, and the strongest hope of 
sound financiers is in a compromise under which the monthly 
quantity of silver to be purchased by the Treasury will 
be increased by 50 per cent. That is a mere stop-gap. 








The majority in the Union has determined to try its 
dangerous experiment; it is absolute, and it can be made 
wiser by nothing short of practical experience. It will very 
soon find out what a fluctuating currency means in business ; 
and meanwhile, external commerce can be partly protected br 
inserting a “gold clause” in all heavy contracts for goods. 
The bankers, it is said, are doubtful if the measure will hurt 
them, and as they are experts in the value of silver, they wil! 
probably be hit last. Note that wages ave declining every where 
in consequence of the McKinley Tariff. 


The superior classes of workmen in France are obviously 
very doubtful whether an Hight-Hours Bill would be favour- 
able to their interests. A Commission, presided over by the 
Minister of Commerce, has recently asked 22,000 workmen to 
record their opinion, and the largest section of the replies are 
in favour of nine hours. No less than 10,817 correspondents 
fixed on that as the legal term, and only 5,738 on eight hours ; 
while 5,115 are opposed to any regulation whatever. It must 
not be forgotten that France is a country of peasants, and that, 
as they would not submit to a time-law for themselves, they 
may altogether object to pass one for theartisans. A peasant 
forbidden to overwork himself would think himself violently 
robbed. 


The Brazilian Ministry has resigned, owing to a quarre! with 
the President, Marshal da Fonseca; and the Times of Friday 
publishes a long and exceptionally bitter telegram from Lisbon 
in explanation. The writer, who, though obviously prejudiced, 
is well-informed, accuses the Marshal of disregarding the 
National Assembly—which has refused him a general Act of 
Indemnity for all measures taken in the interregnum—and of 
excessive jobbery for the benefit of his friends. He speaks of 
heavy deficits caused by lavish expenditure, tells a very 
obscure story of a “murder” screened by the President, 
and after saying that he holds both the Army and the Fleet, 
hints at discontent in the former. All this comes, doubtless, 
from Royalist sources; but two facts seem to be clear. Brazil 
is under a military dictatorship badly advised as to finance, 
and not popular; and rigorous methods are employed to pre- 
vent information from reaching Hurope. The silence of Brazil 
for the past twelve months is almost unintelligible. 


My. Goschen, whose property is in Sussex, but so near the 
border of Kent that he told his Kent audience on Tuesday 
that his Sussex dog, if he goes above fifty yards from his house, 
“has to suffer the indignity of a Kentish muzzle,” made a 
lively and effective speech at Maidstone to a crowded audience 
at the Corn Exchange, in which he insisted on the purpose of 
the Government not to let Ireland “block the way,” but to go 
on carrying useful measures for the whole Kingdom, as the 
present Government had already contrived to do. As to 
Treland, he pointed out how emphatically Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues had insisted on the constitutional and conserva- 
tive influence of Mr. Parnell, and had made that assumption the 
basis of their policy up to the great explosion two months agc.. 
Mr. Parnell had been held up as a thorough specimen of a 
trustworthy statesman: “I consider Mr. Parnell and his 
friends,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ to be in the best sense a con- 
servative and restorative force.’ Edinburgh, in granting 
him the freedom of the city, described him as a man 
who saw with great concern the tendency of the Irish to 
redress their supposed grievances by violence, and who 
had exerted his infiuence effectually to transfer all this Irish 
vehemence into constitutional lines of action. Mr. Childers 
had spoken of it as obvious that the comparative sobriety 
of the Irish agitation was all due to Mr. Parnell’s re- 
straining influence. And now we see that all this sobriety 
and appearance of constitutionalism was a sham, and was 
thrown ofi at once the moment it became convenient to appeal 
to the deeper passions of Ireland. Mr. Goschen contended 
that the loss of the leader and the exposure of the sham, would 
and must exert a powerful influence in alienating the English 
supporters of Irish Home-rule from the policy they had so un- 
suspiciously taken up. 


Yet now Mr. Parnell’s Irish opponents are compelled to adopt 
Mr. Parnell’s own violence of attitude in order to recommend 
themselves to the Irish people. Their whole policy consists 
in trying to widen Mr. Gladstone’s concessions to Ireland ; 
and both Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites have now treated 
the Bill of 1886 as a mere stepping-stone to something much 
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arger, while Mr. Parnell openly points to complete Irish inde- 
pendence as the ideal. Mr. Goschen eloquently denied that any- 
thing the Government had done or approved tended to foment 
the race-jealousy between the Irish and the English peoples, 
and showed that the policy of the Government went on totally 
different,—and, indeed, opposite,—lines. After what has 
recently happened, even the most short-sighted politician 
could not talk of giving in to Home-rule as a mere acceptance 
of the inevitable. The promise of the future was with the 


Dnionists. 


Mr. William Arthur, the aged Nonconformist minister 
«vhose remarkable books on “ The Difference between Physical 
and Moral Law” and “God without Religion” we re- 
viewed years ago in these columns, has sent a singularly 
masterly letter on the Nonconformist conscience in relation 
to the Irish crisis, to the Times, which was published in its 
outer sheet of Wednesday last. Mr. Arthur knows Ireland 
swell, and has had much experience of that country. He remarks 
that what the Irish Home-rule leaders want from the English 
Nonconformists is, not approval of their past, but the expres- 
sion of confidence in their moderation and sobriety for: the 
future. For his part, he has always found it difficult to form 
any impression of a man’s future except on the basis of his 
past. But the Nonconformist allies of Irish Home-rulers do 
not seem to find it so. “I must fall,” he says, “under the 
sentence due to those wicked bigots in Belfast and elsewhere, 
who could not see that Mr. Parnell, Mr. Ford, Mr. O’Brien, 
Mr. Finerty, with other persons of similar antecedents, were 
only to be judged by their future, z.e., by unwritten history, 
being as they were the authors and executive of unwritten 
law. We might come to the conclusion that whereas written 
law begets breaches of law, and whereas written history 
depicts bad men, therefore be it resolved that henceforth, 
with a view to the common weal, judgment of acts shall be 
given only upon unwritten law, and judgment of character only 
on unwritten history.” This certainly is very much the prin- 
‘ciple on which those Nonconformist enthusiasts act who, like 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, absolve all the Irish violence of the 
past because you cannot expect a revolution to be stainless, 
and express the most sanguine hopes of the future on the 
ground that they themselves are now going to deserve better 
conduct from those who have done evil in the past. 


Mr. Leonard Courtney, the Chairman of Committees, 
made a good speech in the Bradford Chamber of Com- 
merce on Monday against the attempts of Parliament to 
interfere with trade, which were almost always, he said, 
failures. In a dwindling trade, the rate of wages would 
naturally fall, and no interference of Parliament could 
keep them up; on the contrary, in an expanding trade, wages 
would naturally rise, and no interference of Parliament could 
keep them down. Trade is too complex and intricate a busi- 
ness for the Legislature to interfere with to any good purpose. 
It needs constant adaptation to changing circumstances, and 
to this legislation is incompetent. He strongly opposed the 
idea of trying to set the French tariff right by any legislative 
attempt at retaliation; but it would not seem that he found 
his Bradford audience quite as cordial in their Free-trade 
principles as he could have wished. One of the least agreeable 
results of a democracy is, that the people will not believe that, 
if they choose to will it, they cannot bend laws of Nature to 
their own wishes. 





The moderate and sensible Bill of the Government of India 
raising the “age of consent” from ten to twelve, has excited 
a general spirit of resistance among orthodox Hindoos. The 
Bengalees, in particular, are nearly unanimous in protesting, 
and the more varied peoples of Madras, though not so united, 
are understood to be alarmed and displeased. The cause of 
discontent, we believe, is not so much the reform itself, which 
is neither desired nor feared, but an apprehension, reported 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to be especially strong 
among women, that the Government proposes to interfere 
with the seclusion which shrouds Hindoo family life. So 
keen is the opposition, that the Government is believed 
to be wavering, a statement which, if true, would in- 
dicate that they found the fighting races also opposed 
to the innovation. ‘The Hindoos of Northern India have 
vemained quite silent, but that by no means shcws 








that they are uninterested, and their feeling is of high 
political moment. We think the Government should adhere 
to its Bill, but should strengthen the clauses prohibiting police 
interference between husband and wife, except when demanded 
by the wife’s relatives. The Bill is a righteous one, and a 
Bill of the kind is always found after a few years to create a 
body of opinion in its favour. 





It appears that the Duke of Bedford, who was supposed to 
have been killed by the recent burst of cold, shot himself in 
his bedroom. He had latterly become so pronounced a 
hypochondriac, that his family began to fear for his reason. 
As it appears, they had cause, for during an attack of pneu- 
monia, the bewildering pain upset his remaining power of 
self-control, and ordering his nurses out of the room, he shot 
himself through the heart. The tragedy is not an unfrequent 
one in less conspicuous circles, but the family, with the natural 
reluctance of all families to admit a suicide, made unusual 
efforts to keep the inevitable inquest private. They forgot 
that the penalty of a coronet is the extinction of privacy, and 
were, of course, at once assailed by a shower of newspaper 
paragraphs and reporters’ hints, for most of which there 
was no justification whatever. The suicide was a most 
ordinary one, and would never have been noticed, but for 
the insatiable curiosity of democrats about Dukes with 
£300,000 a year. It seems to them impossible that men in 
such a position should be either demented or tired of life. 
“ Cana Prince dio of typhoid, like me?” asked a joiner of the 
late Mr. Langton Sanford. 


The German Emperor has discerned that the Catholic 
Church can give him material assistance in his fight with 
Socialism, and he is eagerly sweeping away the last relics of 
the Culturkampf. He has caused a Bill to be introduced into 
the Prussian Diet restoring to the Bishops the whole of the 
sum, £800,000, left unpaid while the fight went on,—a conces- 
sion the more remarkable because the Government expressly 
denies that the claim of the Church is based on strict legality. 
The distribution of the money is to be left to the discretion of 
the Bishops. Itis believed also that some of the demands of the 
Church as regards elementary education will be complied with, 
though it is more difficult to carry any concession of this kind 
than a mere grant of money, which even to those who took 
it away seems only restitution. The policy of the Emperor 
lends strength to a rumour, which has been often repeated, 
that his grandfather exceedingly disliked the May Laws, 
holding that it was not for the Crown in any State to show 
itself positively hostile to the religion of any of its subjects. 
Nobody, we think, has ever quite explained why Prince Bis- 
marck made that blunder, which not only irritated every third 
German, but cost him for years the ascendency he might 
easily have preserved in Parliament. 





Archbishop Walsh has parted with his share in the 
Freeman's Journal, and has written to that paper, now the 
recognised organ of Mr. Parnell, a most significant letter. It 
accuses its conductor of writing leaders “not unworthy of the 
traditions of some leading organ of the Athletic (surely, 
Atheistic ?] Freemasonry of the Continent.” “There is no 
longer to be kept up even a semblance, even a pretence, of 
respect for the religious teaching of the religious guides of 
the Catholic people of Ireland.” “Morality is henceforth to 
take only the second place in public affairs.” “It is my 
duty, the duty of the Bishop of the diocese in which 
the Freeman’s Journal is published, to put the Catholics 
of Dublin upon their guard against its poisonous teach- 
ing.” That is an open declaration of war, and will 
doubtless considerably affect Mr. Parnell’s chances, at 
least if the Bishop’s flock happens to agree with him. To 
Protestants it would be much more impressive if the Arch- 
bishop had not supported Mr. Parnell after his declaration in 
favour of boycotting. Mr. Gladstone might consider that 
crime only the equivalent of exclusive dealing, but Dr. 
Walsh, with the Papal censure in his hands, could not take 
refuge in that smooth explanation. The Freeman’s Journal 
remains impenitent, republishes the article which gave offence, 
and tells its readers that it has the profoundest respect for all 
the Catholic Episcopate ! 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Friday 97} to 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE HARTLEPOOL DEFEAT. 

T is certainly not the purpose of that divinity which 
shapes our political ends, to permit the Unionists to 
revel in the hope of an easy victory. We have been beaten 
we believe, mainly, though not solely, on the Irish issue 
between Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury. It is true 
that Mr. Furness’s promise to exclude non-unionist labour 
from his shipping—a promise which Sir William Gray 
refused—had a considerable influence on the result ; but 
we do not doubt that, on the whole, it was a victory 
of Mr. Gladstone over Lord Salisbury. So far as we 
can judge, the majority of the new voters, at ail events in 
the North of England, go with Mr. Gladstone. At Eccles 
and Hartlepool the decision has been one way, though in 
the Bassetlaw Division of Nottinghamshire it went the 
other way; and we suspect that till the General Election 
wakes men up to the immediate importance of the issue, 
Mr. Gladstone’s prestige with the democracy will carry the 
new electors with him in the Northern part of the King- 
dom, and that, fight as we may, we shall only succeed in 
polling the greater number of the trained electors who 
have travelled beyond the point at which the prestige of a 
great popular name counts for much more than the discredit 
attaching to a considerable number of secondary names. 
In a certain sense, the power which really overcomes the 
dislike and suspicion roused by the proceedings of the 
Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites, is the power of justifica- 
tion by faith. Mr. Gladstone wields a most potent spell 
over the minds of the people, especially those who are only 
just entering on their political career. The Unionists 
succeed with a considerable number even of the new 
voters; but the Gladstonians succeed with more of them, 
and succeed by virtue of the talisman of Mr. Gladstone’s 
name. The Pall Mall Gazette on Wednesday, writing 
before the election, gave the following figures as those 
which might be expected, allowing for the addition to the 
register, if the election went as the election of 1885 went 
on the one hand, or as the election of 1886 went on the 


other hand :— 


As in 1885. As in 1886, 
BNR css ocenssvencdonces BRIS dnuccassnespisnsransnees 3,325 
Tory-cum-Unionist...... BRIO: Lossnpuaheneceseesouwsns 4,550 








Liberal majority... 1,315 Tory majority... 1,225 

Asa matter of fact, the poll was heavier than the Pall Mall 
had expected. No fewer than 8,908 electors were polled, and 
the result was a Gladstonian majority of only 298,—4,603 
for Mr. Furness, and 4,305 for Sir W. Gray. Speaking 
roughly, the result may be said to be half-way between the 
result of 1885 and the result of 1886. The Unionists 
gained vastly even on the poll of 1886, when they had only 
3,381 voters, though they then beat the Gladstonians by a 
majority of 912. They therefore added to their poll 924 fresh 
voters. But the Gladstonians added 934 voters even to their 
poll of 1885, when their candidate came in by a majority 
of 1,040, and when they polled 2,134 votes more than they 
did in 1886. For in 1886, Mr. Richardson, the Liberal can- 
didate of the previous election, stood as a Liberal Unionist, 
and secured the whole Conservative, as well as the Liberal 
Unionist vote. The net result, then, may be said to be that 
each party added about the same number of voters to its 
previous maximum, but that the previous maximum of 
the Gladstonians was the undivided Liberal vote of 1885, 
whereas the previous maximum of the Unionists was made 
up of Conservatives and Liberals allied. We infer, then, 
that the Gladstonians have made up all the losses caused 
by the defection of the Liberal Unionists from their ranks, 
and even after that have added to their numbers as largely 
as the united Unionist Party have added to their poll of 
1886. This seems to us to suggest that, unless the selfish 
squabble between the Trade-Unionists and the free 
labourers had more effect on the election than we wish to 
think, in the North of England at all events, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s name still exerts a mightier spell than the Unionist 
cause, though whether this will apply to the General 
Election as it appears to do to by-elections, no one as yet 
has the means of knowing. The lesson of Committee-room 
No. 15, of Cork, and of Kilkenny, has certainly not been 
taken fully to heart by the new electors of Hartlepool. 

What can we do to make them take it to heart more 
fully ? We can only ply them with the old arguments, and 
especially show them how their fellow-workmen of older 








standing are taking it to heart. For we have done a great 
deal better at Hartlepool than we did in the Eccles 
Division of Lancashire, where the Unionist vote rose only 
by 137, and the Gladstonian vote by 589 votes. We are 
now keeping something like an even pace with the Glad- 
stonian increase, reckoning each from its previous maximum, 
though even so the Gladstonians have filled up the vacuum 
caused by the Liberal Unionists’ secession, as well as 
slightly surpassed our own increase. No doubt, as Lord 
Salisbury truly says, the English are slow to learn a 
political lesson. It takes a very great deal of pegging away 
to persuade them that the old leader in whom they have 
trusted so long has gone astray in his policy, and that 
they must decide their vote rather by the policy of the 
competing parties than by fidelity to the man to whom the 
people feel that they owe the greatest increase of 
their power and privileges. Still, we believe that 
the democracy are slowly learning that difficult lesson, 
though many of them avail themselves of the comparative 
insignificance of by-elections to vote once more for the 
chief whose name touches their heart, rather than for 
a cause which they do not believe to be yet at stake. 
And this applies especially to the North of England, where. 
Mr. Gladstone’s name still exerts a good deal of the charm 
which it has long wielded in Scotland. 

However that may be, we must remember that, as 
Lord Salisbury says, this is not a campaign which 
even a single pitched battle can finally close. We 
shall have increasingly on our side the long array. 
of experimental evidence of which the story of the 
last two months is only the frst instalment. Even if 
Mr. Gladstone wins the General Election, and so gains 
over that balance of waverers who are always for giving a 
victorious cause what is called a “fair trial,” we may be 
quite sure of this, that the intense Irish dislike to 
acquiesce in the policy of English statesmen will fight 
far more effectually for the Unionists than they can fight 
for themselves. The phenomena of Committee-room No. 15 
and of the Kilkenny election will repeat themselves at 
once on a still larger scale. The nioment Irish Home-rule 
comes into any kind of visible practical existence, lesson 
after lesson will be given us on the impossibility of recon- 
ciling the Irish to the English vote by any kind of spon- 
taneous sympathy, or, indeed, of reconciling the vote of 
Munster, Connaught, and Leinster to the vote of Ulster. 
Every step that is taken in the direction of Irish Home- 
rule will develop more and more of this intolerable 
friction, till even the prudent electors who always insist 
on giving the victorious party a fair trial, will be brought 
back to the duty of withdrawing privileges which cannot 
be exercised without falsifying all the hopes of peace and 
quietness and political smoothness that Mr. Gladstone has 
contrived to excite in the sanguine minds of his English 


followers. There is no short phrase for the converse of the 


maxim, Solvitur ambulando. Perhaps dissolvitur herendo 
would do. But the purely preliminary rehearsal of the last 
few weeks reveals to all vigilant observers very clearly, and 
the repetition of these rehearsals will reveal to even the most 
careless and dim-sighted of observers ten times as clearly as 
time goes on, that it is not by putting Ireland into open 
competition with Great Britain, but rather by fusing Ireland 
more and more completely in Great Britain, that we shall 
at last overcome the difficulties by which the co-operation 
of the two countries has been retarded. As we are already 
learning to overcome the physical misery of Ireland by 
sharing with her our prosperity, so we shall soon learn to 
overcome her repulsion to British policy by more and more 
ignoring the difference between an Irishman and an 
Englishman, by insisting on giving Ireland a generous 
proportion of English advantages, a relatively small pro- 
portion of our burdens, and nothing more than a strictly 
just proportion of minority rights and privileges. ; 





MR. PARNELL’S PROGRAMME. 

R. PARNELL is becoming more satisfied with his 
own position, or, in other words, he thinks that his 
chances of leading the unbroken Home-rule Party are 
becoming brighter. We judge this not so much from his 
reception in most parts of Ireland—though it is becoming 
clear that the population of the cities and a large section 
of the peasantry are strongly in his favour—but from a 
certain change in his own demeanour. He has lost his air 
of desperation, he has put off or suppressed the bravo, 
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and he speaks once more as a leader who at all events 
intends the world to accept him as a statesman. The 
difference in the tone of his speeches at Kilkenny and at 
Tralee is as great as the difference between Professor 
Stuart and, say, Mr. Whitbread. At Kilkenny, his only 
ideas were to praise himself as the heaven-appointed leader, 
to appeal to Irish gratitude, and to blackguard his oppo- 
nents—our readers must pardon the word, for there 
really is no other—and he seemed as empty of plan 
or purpose as the most harebrained of the seceders. 
He was consumed, apparently, with rage, and, with 
his back to the wall, was intent only on killing all 
who came within reach of his sword, or rather, bludgeon. 
At Tralee, he was comparatively quiet, hurled few nick- 
names about, though he did describe Mr. McCarthy’s men 
as “these trembling or vacillating politicians,” and laid 
before his countrymen what is really a definite and may 
prove an attractive programme. It is to settle the agrarian 
question, so far as regards the tenants, who, be it re- 
membered, are the large majority, by strongly supporting, 
and if possible greatly enlarging, Mr. Balfour’s Land- 
purchase Bill; to soothe the labourers by securing for each 
of them an allotment and a cottage, to be held under an 
elective local authority; and then, by a steady and merci- 
less use of the eighty-six votes, reduced once more to dis- 
cipline under his leadership, to compel the English Liberals, 
Nonconformists and all, to choose between re-cementing the 
alliance with him on the basis of a bigger Home-rule Bill 
—a Colonial Bill, in fact—or submitting to a permanent 
exclusion from power. The courage and precision with which 
this programme is put forward and described are, in view 
of Mr. Parnell’s recent vague and exhausted speeches, 
positively surprising. They recall his utterances when he 
was nearly leader, but before his ascendency was finally 
secured. He does not mince matters in the slightest 
degree. He knows quite well, and mentions, that the 
English Radicals detest the idea of buying out landlords, at 
all events with English money; that the men of Mr. Healy’s 
opinions want to refuse them all chance of “ escape ;” and 
that reasonable Home-rulers are apprehensive lest, if the 
agrarian trouble is settled, Home-rule should be forgotten. 
He replies to them all by a calm assertion of his individual 
judgment. “They,” he said, “do not want to have the 
Land question settled by a system of Land-purchase. I do. 
I say, settle it; make the tenant-farmers owners of their 
holdings upon equitable terms, and in my judgment you 
will have removed one of the two great impediments to 
Home-rule.” He knows also that if he regains his power, 
there must be long delays before Home-rule is granted, 
that Mr. Gladstone will not submit to be beaten in that 
fashion, that the Nonconformists will be furious, and 
that, in fact, Home-rule will be postponed for years ; and he 
boldly faces that contingency. Heis young enough, he says, 
to fight for another fifteen years, and he will fight ; and as to 
the British Liberals,—“ It is admitted no party can govern 
Trelaud without coercion. That is admitted ; and do the 
Liberals mean to tell me they.are going to turn their back 
on their pledges, and to attempt to govern Ireland by 
coercion from Westminster? Let them try; but before 
they try they have got to get into power. They tried to 
get into power without us in 1885, and they failed, and it 
wa3 not until they failed that they became converted to 
Home-rule ; and if this weary old road is to be trodden 
again by us, we will make them tread it too.” The 
meaning of these two utterances is patent even to the 
least experienced. Mr. Parnell has detected the truth 
which we have so long tried to enforce,—that the Irish 
farmers are content with the Purchase proposals; that 
they do not at heart expect to get the land for nothing; 
and that, so long as they may but be freeholders, and 
therefore exempt from the possibility of eviction, they will 
shoulder even heavy burdens with complacency; and, 
strong in that conviction, he defies the extremists, and 
risks the serious charge of being himself upon the land- 
lords’ side. Mr. Healy may call him an Orangeman if he 
likes; he knows what the tenants want and think it 
possible to obtain. He will vote for the Purchase 
Bill, and ask the Gladstonians how they like seeing 
their opponents in possession of a two-thirds majority. 
He believes they will not be able to bear it; that 
the prospect of a long exclusion from power will be 
intolerable to them; and that, as they condoned his 
offences in urging the use of boycotting as a weapon, so, 
if they find him indispensable, they will condone also his 





private breaches of morality. They have broken a good 
many Commandments at his bidding, and they shall break 
one more. He will, in short, assist the Tories to secure a 
freehold tenure, and compel the Liberals to assist him in 
securing Colonial Home-rule. 

It is a definite programme, and a statesmanlike one, 
if we misdescribe statesmanship as the capacity for 
securing political ends; and we can easily imagine that 
Mr. Parnell does not fully perceive where its weak points 
are. He probably believes that, although the Catholic 
Church will not, indeed cannot, again support him 
openly, it will, in the event of the people declaring in 
his favour, ostensibly and for a short period abstain 
from politics, as it has done on several occasions in 
America, and in particular when the fight raged around 
the lawfulness of slavery. He remembers the original 
reluctance of that Church to adopt him, and how it was 
overcome; he recalls his triumph in the sharp struggle 
with the Papacy, when Leo XIII. made one of the few 
mistakes of his Pontificate ; and he thinks, therefore, that if 
he can only induce the laity to re-elect him, the opposition 
of the clergy will not matter. It is with this object that 
he describes and exaggerates Protestant feeling as one of 
the obstacles to Home-rule, and with sinister adroitness 
calls upon all who wish him well, to show by disregarding 
the opinion of the priesthood that Protestants need not 
stand in fear of clerical dictation. That is the cleverest 
paragraph in his Tralee speech, and for aught we know, the 
speaker’s view of the situation in this respect may prove 
to be correct. The attitude of Irish Catholics towards 
their Church is, we confess, to us an almost insoluble 
perplexity. They believe and tremble, but they do not 
obey. On a dozen occasions recently they have disregarded 
the clearest teaching, and that upon questions which they 
themselves acknowledge to be clearly questions of morals, 
and therefore within the Church’s province ; and yet every 
now and then they will affirm, as they did at Kilkenny, 
that the only safe guidance is that of the Episcopate, which, 
again, they permanently regard with a certain reverence 
and affection. Their decision this time will probably be 
influenced by their opinions about Purchase, which in- 
volves, as they think, their whole future; and Mr. Parnell, 
with that weapon in his hand, may have judged their 
actions rightly. If so, he will have little difficulty in 
Ireland, and may yet, in spite of all that has passed, re- 
appear as the elected chief of the whole Irish Party, entitled, 
as he has this week coolly claimed to be entitled, to re- 
quest their attendance in the House when Parliamentary 
business begins. It is only with his English opponents 
that he has then to reckon, and here he may be guilty of a 
fatal mistake. He has never quite comprehended the 
English people, a fact patent in his occasional resort 
to veiled threats, and his strange and cynical admission 
that he had deliberately deceived the House of Commons; 
and he does not understand how hard they are to drive 
when their moral sense inclines them to go the other way. 
He probably thinks, as he invariably says, that as regards 
the verdict in the Divorce Court, they are a pack of 
hypocrites who will not only give up their principles under 
adequate pressure, but have no principles tu give up. He 
believes that the prospect of expulsion from power 
will be too great a strain on their morality, and forgets 
entirely that they are not fanatic Home-rulers, and 
will find it far easier to give Home-rule to the winds, 
or, as they would put it, to postpone Home-rule to 
happier times, than to stretch their consciences. Dis- 
burdened of Home-rule, the Liberals will be just where 
they have always been, with this difference, that to secure 
strong government they must either win large majorities, 
or must agree with their opponents that the Home-rule 
vote must not be counted as a reason for resignation, the 
plan already adopted in France, where Ministers say they 
will only go when the majority of Republican Deputies is 
against them. Mr. Parnell despises his opponents too much, 
and may be betrayed, as men so often are, by his own scorn ; 
but this, at all events, is his programme, and by the clear- 
ness and audacity with which he puts it forth, we may 
measure the degree to which his own hopes have revived. 
There is a bravo in his skin, but he manifests himself in 
that character only when he is near despair. When things 
look fairly well, he can think clearly, and reveal his pur- 
poses beyond the possibility of mistake; can pardon his 
less hated enemies, taking Mr. O’Brien, for example, to 





his bosom in patronising friendship; and can suffer the 
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crowd to hiss his hated enemies, like Mr. Healy, without 
caring to increase their antipathy even by a word. Once 
reseated in his chair of authority, he will probably only 
smile contempt even for Sir William Harcourt, to whom 
he promised at Tralee, “if fighting should ever begin,” 
such a flagellation. 





CONFORMIST AND NONCONFORMIST 
CONSCIENCE. 

HE Bishop of Wakefield, in a very fair and moderate 
letter published in another column, says that he does 

aot share our perplexity at “consciences more scandalised 
by private sin than by public, although the consequences 
of the public sin may be infinitely more disastrous.” But 
he omits one main element of our perplexity, which was 
that Nonconformist ministers should be more scandalised 
by private sin for which they were in no way responsible, 
and which could not in any sense have been regarded as 
eountenanced by them, than they are by public sin for 
which all those who supported the policy which resulted 
from it were quite certainly more or less responsible. 
We do not know that we either formed or expressed 
any opinion as to which of the two classes of sin was 
the more hateful, and we should be prepared to insist 
that whichever of the two was really the more guilty, 
ought to be, whether it is or is not, the more hateful. 
But we did say that we thought any clear-headed man 
who had to choose between the one class of sin, with 
its infinitely more widely ramified and disastrous conse- 
quences, and the other, relatively at least, limited in extent, 
would not or should not feel any certainty as to which 
was the more guilty. Hatefulness is a very subjective affair, 
and depends in a very considerable degree on the complex 
motives which may or may not be imputed to the individual 
agent. We will undertake to say that any clever 
novelist,—Mr. Justin McCarthy, for instance,—would be 
perfectly competent to delineate either the one sin or the 
other so as to make it look much the more hateful of 
the two,—so dressing it up in circumstance as to make 
either of the two appear, on the one hand, the pro- 
duct of malignant selfishness, or, on the other hand, 
the almost inevitable consequence of hasty passions 
not wholly unmingled with a certain amount of disin- 
terested emotion. ‘The true question for politicians is, not 
which is the more hateful act, which we hardly have the 
means of deciding till we know the mixed motives by 
which’ even the most guilty acts are determined, but 
for which of the two those who have been the poli- 
sical supporters of the Irish leaders in their demands 
are most clearly responsible, and from which of the two, 
therefore, they are most bound in conscience to separate 
themselves publicly. Now, our contention was and is, 
that all who lend support to the Irish Home-rule Party 
are more or less identified with the means used by that 
party, and boasted of by that party, for the attainment of 
its ends; while it seems quite impossible to hold them 
responsible for the evil conduct in private life by which the 
careers of the leaders may have been marked. The Bishop 
of Wakefield says that a man who breaks the Eighth Com- 
mandment to cause a rise of rents amongst miserable Irish 
tenants is not so hateful as a man who violates a trust ; not so 
hateful as afraudulent trustee, whocommits a breach of trust 
to provide his own family with the means of living. That 
seems to us altogether to depend on the motives mixed up 
in the two cases. Fraudulent trustees have been painted 
before now so that no reader of their story could help 
palliating their sin, and hoping for their moral recovery. 
And Jacobins have been painted before now so that no 
one would entertain the slightest hope of such a recovery. 
Of course, where you really believe the disinterested 
motive to have been in the ascendant, you can excuse 
what you nevertheless utterly condemn. But the disin- 
terested motive may have been, and often has been, in 
the ascendant in the act of a fraudulent trustee. There 
is no knowing where the sophistry of the human heart 
will not contrive to place some disinterested motive in 
the ascendant. Of such matters we are not competent 
judges. We are competent judges as to the amount of guilt 
we should ourselves incur by supporting a party leader 
who boasts of acts of this kind, and what we incur by 
leaving the Irish Party to choose for themselves whether 
they will or will not follow a leader who has disgraced him- 
self by private misconduct of the worst kind. In the 








former case, we give a very clear sanction to the politic: 1 
policy adopted. In the latter case, we give no sanction 
whatever to the private vices of the leader whom the Irish 
Party choose to support. 

Besides, it is precisely those acts which, being intrinsi- 
cally wrong, and the prolific source of further wrong, are 
least superficially “ hateful,’—least “hateful” to the 
popular and ordinary imagination,—against which it 
is most needful to utter a decisive and effective protest. 
The really hateful acts produce their own effect in the 
world, and inevitably lower the moral and political influence 
of the men who do them ; but the immoralities over which it 
is possible to throw a colourable appearance of disinterested- 
ness are precisely those which do most harm in the world 
and are most likely to corrupt others. In the singularly 
able and elaborate letter which the Rev. W. Arthur sent 
to Wednesday’s Times, that great Nonconformist leader 
says most truly, that what the Irish revolutionaries want of 
the Nonconformist conscience is not at all to palliate, or 
even so much as tolerate, the crimes which are committed 
as the consequence of the “ Boycotting” orders or “ Plan 
of Campaign” orders of Mr. Parnell and his lieutenants, 
but to lend a certain amount of influence and respectability 
to the names of the Irish leaders and organisers who do 
not themselves carry out or even locally apply the prin- 
ciples which in the abstract they lay down. All that 
Parnellism sought “from the Protestant clergy,” says 
Mr. Arthur, “was certificates of good character for 
the instigators,—not, indeed, certificates of past good 
character; that point might be omitted or glossed over ; 
but bold, clear certificates of good conduct for the future, 
upon which portion of the history of their ornaments, Par- 
nellism held them bound to store their minds with 
unimpeachable information. And unimpeachable their 
information as to the future of Mr. Parnell in particular 
was.” “From them the last thing that Parnellism would 
ask for, would be to approve of crime. That once frankly 
done by them, their usefulness to instigator, organiser, per- 
petrator, was gone. What all these want from Christian 
ministers is to lend them respectability, and to get them 
power. As to the use to be made of that power, they 
can see to that. While employed in getting them the 
power, the more respectable detestation of crime you show, 
the better their chances, the worse those of their victims.” 
Now, this is precisely the point which so much excited 
our wonder,—namely, that the Nonconformist conscience 
should assume an attitude towards Mr. Parnell’s vices 
which could hardly be expected to press with any sort 
of weight on the actual discouragement and retributive 
punishment of those vices, while it refused to take up an 
attitude towards Mr. Parnell’s and his colleagues’ public 
sins which must have had the effect of seriously dis- 
couraging and circumscribing the moral contagion of those 
sins. So long as the Nonconformist Conscience approved 
of Mr. Gladstone’s co-operation with the author of the 
“Boycotting” policy and the authors of the “Plan of Cam- 
paign”’ policy, and spoke of these gentlemen with respect, 
anticipating for them, as Mr. Arthur says, all sorts of future 
credit as regards the moderation of their statesmanship, it 
did all in its power to lend them respectability and in- 
fluence, and, indeed, to do for them what it would be utterly 
out of its power to do if it expressed the smallest sympathy 
with crime, and did not when occasion offered pour forth its 
abstract detestation of crime. As Mr. Arthur tells us, the 
Nonconformist clergy are not wanted to absolve the poor 
wretches who commit the crime; they are not wanted to 
find excuses for the organisers who wink at it ; they are not 
wanted even to give a clean bill of health to the leaders 
who declare a policy which leads as surely to crime as 
temptations scattered liberally among weak, pleasure-loving 
mortals lead to vice. What they are wanted for is just to 
establish the habit of looking for good behaviour from 
the Irish leaders in the future, to lead the way in pro- 
phesying smooth things for the Irish revolution, to give 
the pass-word which shall introduce these gentlemen with 
their terribly blotted past to the sympathy and favour 
of the electors of the present. And this is what the 
Nonconformists of Mr. Price Hughes’s way of thinking 
have freely done. They have trusted to their imagination 
for their auguries of the future. They have conveniently 
ignored the only records on which such creatures as we 
are, are justified in anticipating the future. And we must 
deliberately say that it seems to us, on the whole, rather 
more probable that Mr. Parnell’s private life in future will 
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be stainless and pure, than that, if he or his colleagues are 
given the chance of governing Ireland, their public life for 
the future will be wise, magnanimous, and just. 





THE EUROPEAN FROST. 


T has hardly been noticed that the severe and wide- 
spread suffering which a protracted sharp frost now 
produces in Europe is, in its degree at least, a new thing. 
Formerly there were so many compensations for severe 
cold. Two hundred years ago, a great frost was in many 
respects a blessing, and was described as such in popular 
proverbs. There was no knowledge of sanitary laws, 
drainage was imperfect or non-existent, the water stood in 
every depression of the soil, and_ malaria was not only a 
cause of death to thousands, but destroyed the healthiness 
of whole populations. There were wide districts in which 
none but exceptional constitutions enjoyed full vitality, 
and where, whenever acute disease seized any one, he was 
given up from the first, and all preparations made for a 
fitting funeral. There were provinces even in England 
where agues were as common as colds are now, and where 
it was considered as natural to “shake” in an autumn as 
it now is on some of the American river-banks. Under 
such circumstances, a “ seasonable” December reinvigorated 
men as Boursemouth, with its dry air and bright sunlight, 
now reinvigorates exhausted Londoners. The frozen soil 
gave out no vapours, the frosty air held no miasma in sus- 
pense, and the keen wind brought to the feeble something 
of the bracing which a cool, dry atmosphere still yields to 
some enervated constitutions. The winter might kill, but 
to those it spared it brought back health and cheerfulness. 
Chilliness was much less, for fuel was cheaper, and was 
carefully accumulated against winter-time ; everybody wore 
wool, and in most parts of Europe the peasantry, who now 
suffer terribly from cold, put on sheepskins, which keep in 
animal heat better even than valuable furs. All popular 
literature attests that the people rejoiced in the winter, 
and thought, if they only had plentiful food, that it was a 
cheerier period, a more invigorating period, than either 
summer or autumn. They could get about too. In 
countries without roads, the one thing necessary for 
locomotion is a hard soil, and this was better pro- 
vided by the frost than by the fiercest heat of sum- 
mer, which only changed the deep mud into still 
deeper sand. The suspension of agricultural labour 
was a positive good to a population tired out with 
autumn toil, and the great trial of modern towns—the 
freezing of the supplies of water—was absent, for water 
was drawn exclusively from wells at a depth to which the 
frost never descended. Pumps froze, but not the carefully 
covered wells. The change of conditions has taken away 
all these compensations, and a long frost now produces 
throughout Western Europe nothing but unmitigated 
misery. There is no suspension of the demand on men, 
who are required everywhere to pursue their avocations, 
even if they are cabmen, irrespective of climatic conditions. 
The death-rate among children and the old rises at least a 
fourth ; and sickness, which tries the poor even more than 
frequent deaths, increases in a higher ratio still. Fuel is 
dear ; water is scarce, or unattainable ; work stops, or grows 
slack ; and locomotion, while it is far more necessary, 
becomes trebly difficult. The rivers and canals, which are 
the great highways for heavy goods, all become impassable ; 
the railway communication is delayed, or arrested by snow ; 
fuel becomes unprocurable, except for the rich; and the 
poor, with much of their labour stopped, find everything 
grown dear. Fires are redoubled in number, while there 
are no means of extinguishing them; and the mere labour 
of procuring water doubles all women’s toil. From every 
part of Europe there comes up a tale of distress,—of Govern- 
ments forced to vote money to keep the people alive, and 
of Municipalities driven to their wits’ end by the cry of 
the unemploved. Fifty thousand destitute persons were 
counted in Paris on Tuesday, and the number was not 
smaller in proportion to the population even in cities 
as far south as Naples. In Germany and Switzerland, 
labour was almost suspended ; and in Algeria, a town was 
actually in danger of starvation from being snowed-up. 
The ports were full of blocked-up shipping and idle men, 
and on the rivers the population engaged in traffic was 
reduced to positive hunger. The loss of means to the poor 
directly traceable to the cold certainly amounted to a heavy 
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injury done to animals—horses were frozen to death this 
week on cabstands in Vienna, as a dog, of all creatures on 
earth, was in Harrow on Monday—or attempting to assess 
the pecuniary value of the extra expenditure of energy 
required to make a journey, or to perform any of the 
ordinary operations of life, or of the diminution of mental 
power which those who “feel the cold” at all usually 
acknowledge, though they attribute to it insufficient 
importance. So far as one can perceive, there is for all 
this no compensation whatever, a long spell of cold being 
now in Western Europe a pure addition to the total sum 
of human misery, and an addition, too, which every decade 
will make worse, fuel being the one natural resource whick 
continually grows scarcer, till there are now districts in 
Southern Europe where there may be said to be none at 
all, as there is none available to the poor in parts of India 
and China. The improvement in diet, which is perhaps 
the most marked change of late years, yields, of course, 
some alleviation ; but it may be doubted if it is not out- 
weighed by the new rigidity with which work is exacted, 
the idea of a close-time for labour in the cold being con- 
sidered, alike by employers and employed, utterly im- 
practicable, and by the sort of tenderness as regards cold 
which, we cannot doubt, has increased among mankind. 
There is one patent reason for that,—the increased survival 
of the unfittest which is the grand present result of the 
successful labours of modern hygeists; but there must be 
some other reason too, whether it be the increase of indoor 
occupations, or the increased warmth of our dwellings— 
people used to wear hats indoors, and the old almost always 
covered their heads—or the lessened regularity of severe 
weather, which gives it a new potency in inflicting pain. 
People were certainly harder, even fifty years since; and 
we should like to know a little more distinctly why, whether 
we do actually coddle ourselves more—coddling does not 
seem to kill Russians—or whether there has been some 
unconscious change in the habits of life tending to make 
men, not feebler—they are certainly not that, or the 
statistics of vitality could not show such improvement— 
but more sensitive to changes in external temperature. 
We wonder whether the mass of suffering now caused 
by cold could be in any way reduced. One would suppose, 
a priori, that it might; but there is very little definite 
‘opinion current on the subject, and ordinary people hardly 
know whether supplies of fuel, or of some article of diet, 
or of better clothing, would be of most use to the poor. 
The Municipalities of the Continent, we notice, and General 
Booth, and a few less irregular philanthropists, are inclined 
to think that the most genuinely useful help is warmth 
during the fiercest period of cold, and they are opening 
“ warmeries ” in London and Paris and Berlin and Vienna 
and Rome, places, that is, where the destitute can sit doing 
nothing, but in shelter and warmed by large fires. That 
is a kindly device, but it seems a feeble one, for it can 
only reach a few, and it scarcely benefits women at 
all, who, in Paris particularly, refuse unanimously te 
avail themselves of it. Some kinds of diet are a 
great protection; but our people will not drink oil, as 
the people of very cold regions do, and its perfect sub- 
stitute, butter, is becoming one of the dearest and least 
attainable of luxuries. It would exhaust fortunes te 
supply butter in any perceptible quantity to large masses 
of population. The idea of the Lady Bountifuls of the 
country-side, a distribution of blankets, is sound enough, 
but it is imperfect, for the people need warmth out of bed 
at least as much as in it. For ourselves, we incline strongly 
to the belief of the Northern Chinese and the cld stage- 
coachmen, that there is no defence against severe cold 
equal to warm clothing; but then, what is warm clothing, 
and how induce our people to wear it? The Chinaman 
is a philosopher, and when it freezes hard, calmly multiplies 
his linen or cotton coverings till he is warm again ; but we 
never knew poor Englishmen make the attempt, while they 
seem to despise as a mere piece of barbarism the warmest 
of all known garments. By the universal consent of the 
whole chilly world, from Manchooria westward te 
Scandinavia, this is a sheepskin, which has every heat- 
preserving quality of the very best fur, but which the 
English, cabmen included, seem to decline to wear. We 
doubt if sheepskins for wearing are even sold in Eng- 
land, and should as soon expect to see a poor man in 
London wearing one as to see him make a thick quilt of 
paper, one of the best heat-conservers it is possible to 
What is the real objection to the sheepskin,— 
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dirt, or cost, or ugliness, or what? It need not be 
any dirtier than fur, it would be cheap enough if there 
were a demand for hundreds of thousands, and it is 
not a bit more uncouth than many of the coverings with 
which the very poor strive in vain to keep out the cold. 
We wish some one would try to make a fortune by selling 
cheap sheepskin wraps, and could venture, we think, after 
a week of suspense, to promise him an amazing demand. 
It is, at all events, in that direction that the prospect of 
help lies, and through cheaper and warmer clothing that 
we shall ultimately provide against the growing dear- 
ness of fuel, and the increasing misery of the feebler among 
the people whenever they are exposed to an unexpectedly 
severe wave of cold. The misery has not appeared here 
of late years very often, only once in a decade since the 
Crimean War; but there is no reason known to meteoro- 
logists why it should not be more frequent, or why we 
should not be now standing at the commencement of a 
cycle of cold winters, which would certainly swell the 
clamour, already so loud, about the difference between 
“the Two Nations,” as Lord Beaconsfield called them,— 
the rich and the poor. 





THE SUFFRAGE AGITATION IN BELGIUM. 
i ieee are many things about a written Constitution 
which seem odd to Englishmen, but perhaps the 
oddest is what we may now see in Belgium,—a very re- 
stricted franchise which cannot be enlarged by any simpler 
process than the adoption of a constitutional amendment. 
We are so accustomed to the idea of carrying a Reform 
Bill by a majority which, however small it may be, 
will still serve, that a system under which such a Bill 
can only be passed by a Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies specially elected for the purpose of revising the 
Constitution, and then only by a two-thirds majority in 
each House, seems to us almost impossibly elaborate. 
Whether such a_ provision really secures the safe 
working of the Constitution, is doubtful. On the one 
hand, of course, it makes for keeping things as they 
are. Much can be done by a bare majority for which 
a two-thirds majority could not possibly be secured. 
On the other hand, there is a sort of hopelessness created 
by the prospect of having to bring together a two-thirds 
majority which is sometimes apt to lead to dangerous 
violence. The Constitution, no doubt, serves as a break- 
water against which the popular wave may expend itself ; 
but what if the breakwater itself should yield to the 
storm? There is something, after all, to be said on behalf 
of a Constitution like our own, on which no one knows 
exactly where to lay his hand. It is revolutionised in 
course of time by successive modifications ; but the authors 
of each change are usually anxious to show that it leaves 
the Constitution untouched. If in every case the Consti- 
tution had had to be formally amended, it is not unlikely 

that by this time it would have been formally abolished. 
In Belgium they are now in the very midst of an agita- 
tion for revision, and it cannot be said that the demand 
is unreasonable. The population of the Kingdom is over 
six millions ; the Parliamentary electors are 115,000. It is 
hardly conceivable that so restricted a franchise should 
not leave large portions of the nation unrepresented. 
An electorate which is not quite a fifty-second part of the 
population must be very happily chosen if it is to avoid this 
danger. Nor is the resistance which the proposal of revision 
excites directed against all extensions of the suffrage. At 
different times, indeed, every political party in Belgium 
has demanded it in some form. What the opponents of 
the present agitation fear is, that if they yield to it, 
they may get the reform that their adversaries want, 
instead of the reform they themselves want. The authors 
of the demand at this moment are the working men; and 
in Belgium, as in every Continental country, they demand 
universal suffrage. There are some Catholics now, and 
there were more a little time back, who think that they 
would be gainers by this change. In Belgium, town 
and country are very sharply divided. The country for 
the most part is Catholic and Conservative; the towns 
are Radical, and even Socialist. Consequently, universal 
suffrage would mean a great increase of Conservative 
strength in the country districts, and a great increase 
of Radical strength in the towns. It is impossible before- 
hand to determine which of these changes would be the 
more effectual. As regards the mere counting of heads, it 





might not be difficult, but in electoral matters counting 
of heads is a very imperfect guide. There have to be 
taken into account not merely numbers, but zeal and 
organisation. The Radicals have these last qualities 
in abundance; but we can readily believe that the Con- 
servative leaders are not equally sure about their own 
supporters. The Conservatives are in possession, and 
in possession by a majority of unusual size and un- 
usual persistence. It is an invariable rule in elec- 
tioneering that the party in possession is less active and less 
enthusiastic than the party in opposition. It is easy to con- 
vince an elector that, if he wants to turn out a Government, 
he must take the trouble to go to the poll. But it is diffi- 
cult to convince an elector that lukewarmness may be 
equally fatal to his friends, whether they are in office or out 
ofit. He thinks that there is prescription in politics as well 
as in law, and that prescription will somehow do the 
work of votes. It is quite possible, therefore, that the 
increase of Catholic voters brought about by universal 
suffrage might cause no corresponding increase in the 
Catholic vote. From this point of view, the Conserva- 
tive leaders have, a very strong inducement to let 
well alone. They command a two-thirds majority now, 
and under no circumstances can they hope to com- 
mand anything more. But under universal suffrage they 
might easily command very much less. They would be 
confronted by an enthusiatic and well-organised body of 
new voters in the towns, and they might find that the new 
voters in the country districts were blind to the danger of 
defeat, and careless about the precautions which would 
avert it. They have probably watched the French elections, 
and noted how often the hopes of the Conservatives have 
been dashed, not so much by the votes of their opponents 
as by the abstentions of their friends. The latter weapon 
seems much less formidable than the former, but it is 
just as effectual in practice. 

The other objectors to universal suffrage are the remains 
of the old Liberal Party, the party so long led by M. Frtre 
Orban. In form, their contention is plausible enough. 
They wish that the suffrage shall be extended; but they 
would like to demand from the new voters evidence of 
certain guarantees of capacity to exercise it rightly. The 
chief of these guarantees is an educational qualification, 
which shall carry with it the right to vote equally with the 
existing direct taxes qualification. In this way, the old 
Liberals hope to gain two ends,—the restriction of the vote 
to the superior artisans, and its entire denial to the illiterate 
Catholic voter. So far as regards a revision of the Con- 
stitution, they go with the Radicals; but when the 
revising assembly had met, they would propose not 
universal suffrage, but a large extension of the franchise 
on the lines of educational capacity. The one thing which 
seems certain is, that this party will not get what it 
wants. It is too openly aiming at a reform which 
shall enure entirely to its own benefit. The whole 
end and scope of its proposals is to make the qualification 
for a vote one which the mass neither of the Conservatives 
nor of the Radicals are likely to possess in any near future. 
That is a measure which its authors can only hope to pass 
if they can command a majority in the country. This, 
however, it is quite certain they cannot do. It may be 
doubtful whether Conservatives or Radicals are the 
stronger in the electoral body, but there is no reason what- 
ever to suppose that the preponderance rests with the Old 
Liberals. However much the Conservatives may dislike 
the Radicals and dread universal suffrage, they still more 
dislike the Liberals and the kind of Reform Bill that 
they would bring forward. A really promising effort to 
get such a Reform Bill carried would inevitably drive the 
Conservatives to make common cause with the supporters 
of universal suffrage. A franchise which gives friends as 
well as foes a vote, is at least better than one which gives 
it only to foes. 

The Government appear to have shown or feigned an 
unnecessary amount of alarm in view of Tuesday’s demon- 
stration at Brussels. The Army Reserves have been 
called out, and for days previously the railways were 
crowded with troops. If Belgium had been threatened 
with invasion, there could hardly have been a more osten- 
tatious display of military strength. Possibly the object 
was to impress their supporters with the dangerous 
character of the demand for revision, and so to encourage 
them in resisting it. Precautions of this kind necessarily 
look rather foolish in presence of a perfectly peaceful 
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meeting, though the Government can of course assert that | believe there would be the slightest willingness to go, though 
it only became peaceful in consequence of the pains taken | we fully admit that able Negroes like Dr. Blyden fancy such 


to make it so. 





A NEGRO EMIGRATION FROM AMERICA. 


HE able correspondent of the Times who has for many , 


weeks past been describing the condition of the 
Negro problem in the United States, has concluded a series 
of exceedingly instructive letters by a proposal even feebler 
than the one with which, as we fancied, he was about to 
end. We thought he inclined to the perfectly practicable 
plan of leaving the Gulf States to the Negroes; and we 
pointed out that, deprived of White guidance, the Blacks 
would sink, as under such circumstances they always have 
sunk, back to their African level. The Negro cannot rise, 
except under White influence—else why has he not risen 
onthe Niger and the Congo ?—and the Whites of the 
Union, in ceding to him the Gulf States, would only be 
left with six Haytis on their hands. The end of that plan 
would be re-conquest, and a military régime fatal to the 
true development of American institutions. The corre- 
spondent, however, was not advocating this plan, but 
another which is indefinitely more imbecile. He actually 
believes, or says he believes, that the Negro problem, which 
he has described so well, can be solved by a scheme of 
assisted emigration to the banks of the Congo. He might 
as well suggest that the way to make a swift communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific is to tunnel under North 
America. The physical means of transporting a nation of 
seven millions five thousand miles by sea do not exist, and 
cannot be created even by the unequalled resources of the 
United States. It taxes a continent to export two hundred 
thousand of its children every year, and at that rate the 
effort, which would cost at least four millions sterling 
annually, would not even succeed in keeping down the 
natural increment of the black population of the States. 
No race has ever emigrated by sea at this pace, and the 
Negro, half-informed, unenergetic, and unaccustomed to 
self-sacrifice dictated by ambition, is entirely incapable 
of assisting in the effort. The Whites of the United 
States would have to do the whole work,—that is, 
they would for a century have to send abroad an army of 
three hundred thousand persons, half of them women, and 
maintain them for at least one year upon the territory to 
be occupied, a feat from which even the Americans, with 
their almost limitless capacity for bearing taxation, would 
be sure to shrink. During the process, the States, thus 
depleted of their workers, would be slowly but certainly 
reduced to ruin, while the world would be full of outcries 
at the horrible sufferings which would be sure to accom- 
pany such a vast removal of populations wholly without 
organising ability, disinclined to labour without pay, as 
all emigrants at first must do, and entirely devoid of that 
instinct of citizenship which even in wild lands from 
the first protects the members of the white emigrating 
races. Two populations like that of Ireland would 
have to be transported across an ocean nearly twice 
as wide as the Atlantic, in a stream which could 
not in any way be regulated by the demand for labour, 
and out of means to be provided from the taxation 
of a people which, ex hypothesi, must necessarily be hostile 
to the emigrants. It is a dream even wilder than that 
which those are dreaming who fancy that emigration will 
settle the economic difficulties of the Old World, and who 
forget that for every couple which departs, there is a coupie 
left behind waiting anxiously for the chance of taking 
their place, and multiplying in their turn. The dreamers 
assume that the white men would bear the gigantic cost of 
the enterprise, which is not in the least proved, for the white 
men, as regards Negroes, are not really philanthropic; and 
that the black men would move willingly, which is contrary 
to all we know of uncivilised populations. Why should 
the Negroes of the Union wish to quit America for Africa ? 
America is their birthplace, they are flourishing in its 
climate, they earn sufficient for their subsistence, they all 
speak English, and though they are on points subjected to 
injustice, they suffer as little direct oppression as any 
coloured population in the world. Why should they go 
through the horrors of a vast emigration in order to reach 
a land with a climate not more suited to them, and in 
which the majority, who are at home poor peasants and 
artisans, will be peasants and artisans still, with less re- 
turn for labour indefinitely more severe? We do not 


willingness could be produced by preaching, and we regard 
the whole project as a fantasy having for origin another 
| fantasy, that the United States of America are never to 
| suffer long from anything disagreeable. Whynot? Those 
States are, it is true, democratic ; but we know of no divine 
| law, revealed either in writing or in the facts of history, 
which relieves democratic States of the troubles their cir- 
cumstances or their conduct have produced to worry them. 
Democrats have no exemption from the evils of life, nor is 
John Burns less liable to neuralgia than Lord Salisbury. 
England has the Irish to deal with, Germany has the 
Socialists, Italy has the Neapolitans, and Russia has, in 
her own opinion at all events, the Jews, and each must 
deal with its inconveniences, even if they should be felt 
through continuous centuries. They can.no more expel the 
populations they dislike than they can extirpate them, and 
neither can the Americans. Even if their complaints are 
well founded, they must just put up with those who cause 
them, as they put up with the stony soil. of the Eastern 
States, or the semi-tropical climate of the South, accepting 
their misfortunes, like their liability to consumption and 
bad teeth, as circumstances which God has made inherent 
in their constitutions. To talk of ridding themselves of 
seven millions of their own population, whether by fair 
means or by foul, is simple nonsense. They must accept 
them, and either render them less inconvenient by a new 
method of treatment, or endure them, as we English 
endure our weather, with outward querulousness and 
secret resignation. 

As we have before said, we believe the Negro difficulty 
in the United States is enormously exaggerated by people 
whose secret idea is, that under democratic institutions no 
large community is ever to be permanently uncomfortable. 
The infinite majority of mankind are permanently uncom- 
fortable, and will always remain so. ‘There is nothing 
whatever in the situation of the two races, except their 
unnatural and temporary equality at the polling-booth, to 
induce them to declare war on one another ; nor will they 
declare war. Apart from their unjust treatment as to the 
vote—which they ought not to have, but having, ought to 
use in freedom—the Negroes have little to complain of, 
except that they are looked down on; and social con- 
tempt would not be cured by any social war. They are 
not prevented from working even so much as “ blacklegs” 
are in England, it being explicitly acknowledged by the 
Times’ correspondent that white men labour with them 
side by side. They like squatting on small farms, and 
nobody dreams of preventing their squatting, or interferes 
with them even when they form, as they have recently 
done, a vast “ Alliance,’ or Trade-Union, of coloured 
farmers. They are not forbidden to rise by any law or 
any custom except the one which ordains that if they rise, 
white people will not employ them, a rule which will be 
abolished the moment it is inconvenient. They are no 
doubt ill-treated about hotels and theatres, which ought 
to be free to all; but, on the other hand, they have per- 
fect liberty to set up all the inns and theatres they can 
support of their own. Granting their grievances, they are 
not the kind of grievances for which great ignorant popu- 
lations rise in insurrection, or for which they are willing 
to expatriate themselves from their own land. Onthe other 
hand, the Whites have no substantial grievances against 
them, except their claim to an equality in political rights, 
which, as experience shows, deteriorates civilisation. They 
are not injured either by the Negro working or refusing 
to work; for if he works, his work is beneficial, and if he 
refuses to work, he starves without taxing the white man. 
The Negro proclivity towards committing rape is no doubt, 
if it exists in the degree alleged, a serious cause of 
quarrel; but then, the white man who makes the laws, or 
can make the laws, can deal with it with any severity he 
thinks expedient or just. There is nothing between the 
races except dislike, and dislike can exist for ages without 
producing a civil war, which both races alike know would 
be fatal to their comfort and prosperity. They must, as 
Providence has brought them together, find some modus 
vivendi under which they can consent to exist side by side 
on the same soil; and the moment the necessity becomes 
pressing, so that the alternatives are an agreement or a 
sanguinary quarrel, they will find one. Employers and 
employed all over Europe, and especially on the Con- 
tinent, are constantly complaining that they cannot and will 
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aot any longer work together; but, nevertheless, they do 
work, just because they must. Neither of them give up 
their claims, neither of them moderate their language, 
neither of them are free from just charges of occasional 
oppression ; but they are forced to live together, and being 
forced, they get along somehow in a more or less dis- 
agreeable manner. ‘That disagreeableness justly offends 
philanthropists ; but it will not be cured, though it may 
be ameliorated, and will not lead to any cataclysmal 
results. The world is not a wholly agreeable place, either 
in America or anywhere else, but its disagreeables are 
usually surmounted by expedients, so that the majority 
ean live in peace. To attempt to turn the Southern States 
mto so many Paradises by expelling a third of their 
population, is simply foolish, nor can we bring ourselves 
to believe that any such attempt will be made. We dare 
say a2 good many of the more spirited Negroes will emigrate 
to Africa; but they will not be missed, and when they 
return, it is very doubtful if their accounts will induce any 
very large numbers to follow their example. No one can 
say what the future of any continent may be ; but certainly 
as yet, the especial place where Negroes have not flourished, 
and have not been happy, and have not established pro- 
gressive communities, has been Africa. There is not a 
petty State in Asia which may not call itself civilised when 
eompared with Liberia, where everybody speaks English 
and everybody has rights ; and what would the Congo State, 
if filled with American blacks, be but a colossal Liberia ? 








CARDINAL NEWMAN’S VIEW OF LETTER- 
WRITING. 
N ISS MOZLEY heads her interesting and frequently 
mt fascinating volumes containing the letters written 
by Cardinal Newman while still an Anglican to his family 
and friends, with a passage in one of his letters to his 
sister, written on May 18th, 1863:—“It has ever been 
a hobby of mine,’ he writes, “though perhaps it is a 
truism, not a hobby, that the true life of a man is in his 
letters... ... Not only for the interest of a biography, but 
for arriving at the inside of things, the publication of letters 
iz the true method. Biographers varnish, they assign motives, 
they conjecture feelings, they interpret Lord Burleigh’s nods ; 
but contemporary letters are facts.” No doubt they are; but 
what can be more misleading than some facts? Footprints 
found on the scene of a burglary are facts; yet if the 
boots or shoes of which the print is left on the soft soil 
were stolen from some innocent person, and used expressly 
in order to mislead, the facts will give the wrong clue 
rather than the right. So, too, Byron’s letters are facts, 
and very important facts, concerning Byron; but they 
are facts which require a good deal of very cautious and 
yet necessarily very speculative handling, if they are not 
to furnish a most misleading clue to Byron’s nature and 
character. Nor is it only in the case of persons whose letters 
are more or less intentionally artificial, that it is far from 
a truism, a serious mistake, to treat the letters of a man as 
necessarily revealing the true character. There are plenty of 
people who are constitutionally unable to express their real 
nature in their letters, whether from want of general ease 
and pliancy of mind, or want of familiarity with the particular 
art of letter-writing. Burns, for instance, hardly ever wrote 
letters which would represent his true nature at all; nor, in- 
deed, did Dr. Johnson. You see the true Johnson, as you see 
the true Luther, in his table-talk; but you would hardly 
ever discover either the true Johnson or the true Luther 
in their letters, a kind of medium in which neither of 
them moved easily. And so, too, it was with Coleridge: 
whose table-talk is as much superior to his long-drawn and 
diffuse letters as a mode of expressing his real character, as a 
surprise is better than a cross-examination for letting the 
light into a half-realised motive. One man will be best seen 
in his actions, a second in his letters, a third in his conversa- 
tion, and a fourth in his efforts to enter into and appraise the 
life of others. There is no fixed rule in the matter. There 
have been men and women, and not a few of them, whose 
letters have revealed their inner nature as nothing else could 
have done. Cicero was such a man, so was Cowper, so was 
Charles Lamb, so was, in the highest sense, Newman him- 
self, especially, perhaps, in his later years. But it is by no 
means true that letters always give a good measure of a man. 





They are often an opaque screen between the writer and the 
reader, instead of a glass which reflects the writer so that the 
reader can study him. Goethe’s letters, for instance, seem 
to us very seldom of the essence of him. His conversa- 
tions with Eckermann are ten times as characteristic as his 
rather unreal letters in which he seldom seems to have 
been at his ease, but to have expatiated with a good deal 
of almost artificial mannerism. So, too, Emerson’s letters 
are better than Carlyle’s, and Mrs. Carlyle’s than either. It 
is curious, but true, that very few men, very few even of 
men of genius, express themselves happily in their letters. 
Coleridge overflowed, became long-winded, and wandering; 
Wordsworth prosed didactically ; even Carlyle lost a good 
deal of the vividness of his literary style, without gaining 
anything by way of ease to compensate for the loss. We do not 
think it would be difficult to lay down the principal qualities 
without possessing which a man’s letters will hardly be a good 
mirror of his real mind. And though undoubtedly they will 
be qualities which Cardinal Newman himself possessed in the 


-very highest degree, especially after the impetuousness of 


youth had subsided, they will be qualities in which very 
many eminent men of whom, nevertheless, we want to have 
a true picture, were deficient. 

In the first place, in order to write expressive letters, a man 
must have a certain amount of real pleasure in thinking of 
himself. Of course we do not mean that he must be self- 
occupied or selfish, which would at once destroy the charm of 
his letters, but that he must more or less be a subject of real 
interest to himself, as Cardinal Newman, and Cowper, and 
Charles Lamb, and Mrs. Carlyle, and the poet Gray, and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and Cicero, and, in short, all the most 
charming and lively letter-writers in the world, always have 
been. Any one might have observed in the whole history of 
the “ Apologia pro Vita sui,” how keen the legitimate interest 
of Newman in himself always was. We had occasion to observe 
it again when Lord Malmesbury, in his Reminiscences, gave an 
account of the want of discipline in Newman’s classes which 
Newman knew to be unjust, and was most eager to correct. So, 
too, it appears vividly in Miss Mozley’s volumes just published, 
where the Cardinal tells us frankly how he made up his mind 
that the letters he had written before he became a Catholic must 
be edited by one of his Anglican friends or relations, and only 
those written since, by a Catholic. The subject of the de- 
velopment of his own life and thoughts always interested 
him deeply. He felt none of the impatience and disgust 
in thinking about himself which very much more selfish 
men often do feel in considering their own careers. On the 
contrary, it was a pleasant subject to him, which awakened 
his imagination and his higher interests. Thus, he writes 
to his mother, knowing that it would please her to hear 
that he had been well-satisfied with himself: “I have been 
humming, whistling, and laughing loud to myself all day.” 
And again, some years later, writing about his college duties 
and the difficulties with his pupils which they involved, 
he tells his mother and sisters, with genuine gaiety of 
heart,—“ We are having rows as thick as blackberries. 
What a thing it is to be vigorous J. [Jemima], and 
to be dignified H. [Harriett]. I am so dignified, it is quite 
overpowering.” You may see precisely the same innocent sort 
of pleasure in his own doings in Cowper’s letters, and the 
same vivid pleasure in her own doings, if not one quite so 
childlike, in Mrs. Carlyle’s. It is greatly because you don’t see 
it in Carlyle’s own letters, nor in Schiller’s, nor in Goethe’s, 
nor in Wordsworth’s, nor generally in Coleridge’s, that their 
letters are by no means the same source of interest to the 
reader that is to be found in many of their other works. 

But egotistic letters are never really good. It is not egotism 
to havea real interest in yourself; it is egotism only when you 
show that your interest in yourself predominates over your 
interest in any one else. Good letters suggest just the opposite 
idea. All Cardinal Newman’s letters show him to be interested 
in himself, but to be all the time much more interested in the 
person to whom he is writing. His interest in himself is quite 
subordinate to that deeper interest, and is only manifested 
because it gives pleasure to his correspondent. Thus, when 
he has his sister Harriett with him away from home, he 
writes a playful complaint to his sister Jemima: “ Harriett is 
very stingy, and dribbles out her morsels of information from 
letters occasionally and graciously, and I have told her I mean 
to complain to you of it. I, onthe contrary, am most liberal to 
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her of my letters. And in her acts of grace she quietly tells 
me what you and Mary, &c., say in her words. Now, it is not 
so much for the matter of letters that I like to read them, as 
for their being written by those I love. It is nothing, then, 
to tell me that so-and-so ‘tells no news,’ ‘says nothing,’ &c.; 
for if he or she says nothing, yet he or she says, and the 
saying is the thing. Am I not very sensible?” What could 
be better put, and how vividly it suggests the deep personal 
interest which Newman felt in the attitude of mind of his 
correspondents. Now, letter-writers who do not feel this keen 
interest in the very manner and mode of speech of those to 
whom they write, never acquire the art of letter-writing, and 
their letters often rather hide them from view instead of 
presenting them vividly to those who read their letters. 

And again, it is essential for the success of letters in giving 
us an image of the writer, that he or she shall have a lively 
and natural way of saying the thing that is the subject of the 
letter. A letter should not be a disquisition or an essay. It 
should be a more vivid kind of talk. We say more vivid, because 
talk always has the advantage of voice and expression to help 
the meaning, while in a letter the writer sometimes forgets that 
it will not be read in the playful, or mock-serious, or careless, 
cheery sense in which it is written. There are many good 
letter-writers whose letters give no pleasure, and are, indeed, 
misunderstood, because, though they say precisely the things 
which they would say by word of mouth, they do not seem to 
say them in the same way, but appear to be contemptuous 
when the writer was only a little impatient, or angry when he 
was only whimsical, or bored when he was only out of spirits. 
The best letter-writers have the happy art of making the 
reader see by some turn in the expression which probably would 
not be needed, and therefore would not be used, in conversa- 
tion, in what key of feeling the writer really is; in a word, of 
giving him some hint of the true drift, such as his voice and 
smile would give if he were talking and not writing. And 
this art Cardinal Newman, at all events in his later days, 
possessed in perhaps a higher degree of perfection than any 
other letter-writer of this century. 





THE “FIND” AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

HERE is an undue tendency, we think, to depreciate the 
positive value of the “find” at the British Museum. If 
ancient history is worth studying at all, a proposition we shall 
not stop to discuss, the history best worth studying is that of 
Attica,—that is, of the minute caste to whom all kinds of in- 
tellect were given in the highest degree, among whom politics 
became a science, who first among mankind discerned clearly 
that men could be organised into communities in many ways, 
and with widely different results. If it is not worth while to 
know how the Athenian demos came to be what it was, then it 
is not worth while to know anything of what we usually call 
history ; while if it is worth while to know, it is essential to 
know it accurately. The lost treatise of Aristotle on the 
early Constitution of Athens, helps us towards that accuracy, 
for he not only knew much, but his object was always to 
throw dry light on any subject that interested him; and in re- 
covering it, we have recovered invaluable materials for judgment 
in one branch of human thought. It is not that Aristotle could 
not be wrong as to his facts, for he wrote of Solon two hun- 
dred and fifty years after his reforms were promulgated; but 
that he could not be wrong as to the Athenian tradition and 
conception of the facts. Such a find is therefore positively 
important, while its indirect importance is greater still, for it 
revives hope in a department of progress where it seemed to 
be almost extinct. The learned had almost ceased to hope for 
discoveries of more of the writings of antiquity; but if a 
whole “ book ” can be discovered in a place like Egypt, where 
so little of the kind was expected, we may yet by careful in- 
vestigation unearth further treasures. We have the means 
now of searching Egypt carefully, and Egypt, usually held to 
be a museum of pictured stones, may turn out to be also a 
rich storehouse of the ancient literature. There are at least 
three primé-facie reasons for inquiry there. The literature of 
earth was collected there once, for the Ptolemies were om- 
nivorous of literary knowledge, expecting from it, we could 
fancy, gains such as the moderns expect only from science ; 
the Egyptians knew how to preserve what they acquired; and 
nothing which in Egypt escaped destruction by man was 





likely to be destroyed by Nature. Time suspends his | 
ravages in Egypt, where the smallest marks of a knife on | 





a piece of wood remain at the close of two thousand years 
as distinct as on the day when they were cut, and you can see 
after twice that interval where a chisel slipped upon a block 
of stone. The climate there is antiseptic, and a manuscript, if 
untouched by the spoiler, might last as long as that most 
indestructible of the works of man, an inscription on a pot~ 
sherd. Egypt had men within her boundaries, too, to whom 
learning seemed invaluable; and if we search patiently and 
minutely in tombs and temple-crypts and buried chambers, 
we may yet be rewarded with an entire library, part of which 
at least was supposed to be hopelessly lost. The missing 
books of Euclid may be in Egypt yet, as well as missing plays 
of the great dramatists, and documents more valuable still, 
for which the world has longed in vain for eighteen centuries, 
—letters from early Palestinian converts to Christianity, de- 
scribing to friends in Egypt the tenets, and what they thought 
the evidences, of their new faith. It is almost inconceivable 
that no such letters should have been written; if they 
reached Egypt, they may exist now, for they would be 
carefully hidden away; and what a find would that be te 
set the world discussing! It might have the force almost 
of a new Gospel, for it would be independent testimony 
and lay testimony to the antiquity of ideas which it is now ax 
object with sceptics to prove were gradually foisted into the 
great body of thought which we know as Christianity. What 
would the world give for a letter from Pilate’s wife, recounting 
toa relative in Egypt the event which has made her immortal! 
and it might have been written as easily as any other letter, 
and might be in existence still. It would be worth all that 
we know existed once, including even the complete work of 
Manetho, which, with the vast body of official reports that 
must once have been the object of constant care, has totally 
disappeared. 


We have dwelt on the subject often, but this is a good 
occasion for once more pressing its importance. It is strange, 
in the midst of a time of such intense intellectual activity, 


how slack the inquiry for ancient manuscripts still remains. 


There are entire fields full of promise which have never yet 
been scientifically examined. One such is to be found in the 
ancient palaces and municipal libraries of Italy. The men 
who fied from Constantinople when the victory of the Turks 
seemed imminent, and from the cities which had acknow- 
ledged its rule until it fell, and who carried to Italy the 
manuscripts which gave birth to the Renaissance, regarded 
them as property as well as intellectual possessions, and 
offered them everywhere for sale. They were eagerly pur- 
chased, were carefully preserved, and were, we doubt not, many 
of them, buried in muniment-rooms and gradually forgotten, 
—as books, and records, and piles of letters have been for- 
gotten in the great English houses. For generations the great 
Italian families read nothing, and sold nothing, and cared for 
nothing except that eternal war of intrigue and patron- 
seeking which in the peninsula succeeded feudalism, and was 
carried on by the same old houses, many of which, amidst all 
their sufferings and crimes, showed a rare tenacity of life. 
Some of these manuscripts may exist now, for, though the 
climate of Italy does not preserve like that of Egypt, parch- 
ment and old paper are enduring things, and it is not yet 
four hundred and forty years since the great dispersion oi 
learning, and the most irreparable break in the continuity of 
European history. Had Constantinople not fallen to a bar- 
barian horde, we should have had at least one city linking the 
ancient and the modern worlds. Four hundred years is not 
a long time, even in our climate, and that of Italy is 
freer from damp than ours, while her architects built 
more solidly. There are manuscripts hundreds of years 
older in Rome and Venice, and they are more legible 
than the penny newspapers of to-day. Why should there 
not be more, mouldering quietly in ancient houses, whose 
owners for ages past would as soon have thought of dis- 
turbing or of selling as of readingthem? Such manuscripts 
have been found here in England; and our great houses, wher 
compared with the Italian, are not only new, but have been 
scenes of violent change. The Italian palaces do not burn, 
and their owners have desired above all things that to-morrow 
should be as yesterday, and that the destination of no room, 
or closet, or old armoire, should be changed. There must be 
much to reward search in Italy, if only the golden key were 
properly applied by patient men; and then there is the place 
whence all these treasures must originally have come, Con- 
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stantinople. Is the Sultan’s library never to be searched ? 
It exists; of that we believe there is no doubt; and in 
it should be every roll left undisturbed in the sack of 
Constantinople, when the victors were not only thinking 
of other things than rolls of paper, but would spare every- 
thing in the Emperor’s palace which their fierce Sultan 
might value. It is rumoured to be a tradition of the Seraglio 
that this library is neither to be dispersed nor searched by 
infidels, and that it is still jealously guarded by custodians 
who know nothing of its contents; but there are few places 
which German and French savants could not reach if 
earnestly so minded; and in Constantinople, of all places, 
the golden key is efficacious. It is true, as a corre- 
spondent tells us this week, that the Turks are jealous 
of their property-rights in relics, insisting, for instance, 
that anything found in Palestine shall be forwarded 
to Constantinople; but in this instance Europe is asking 
nothing from them except permission to know, and thereby 
to enhance, not deteriorate, the value of their possessions. 
There are learned Armenians and learned Greeks, if there 
are no learned Turks—there are plenty, but their studies turn 
eastwards—and with money and perseverance something 
might surely be accomplished, if it were only to ascertain 
beyond doubt that further hope was vain. There are, too, 
ancient castles in the Lebanon, and half-buried cities all 
along the coast opposite Cyprus, which no one whom a 
museum would employ has ever yet explored. Then we want 
a thorough search in Samarcand, where the plunder of a 
world was once accumulated; and in the religious houses of 
Abyssinia, where at least we may find old codices; and as 
aforesaid, in Egypt, and above all in Morocco, whither the Jews, 
who were the learned class of Southern Spain, transported in 
the great expulsion all that they could save. Their literary 
treasure may all have perished, but it also may not; and a 
search in the palaces and bazaars of Fez and Tetuan might 
bring to light something, were it only an old medical treatise 
which scholars would not willingly lose. The Spanish Jews 
were once the most cultivated class in Europe—the Moorish 
civilisation was in great part due to them—and though they 
fled as it were in a night and with murder at their heels, they 
would be eager to carry with them the knowledge which had 
earned for them protection and repute. Our first effort, 
made many years ago, to obtain an official inquiry for old books 
in Morocco, failed, the answer being that none existed; but 
Lord Salisbury is a scholar, and if it were but known that he 
was interested in obtaining a true reply, it might be a very 
different one. Let him get the cultivated Shereef of Wazan 
to help him, and so evade the superstitious difficulty which 
always impedes research in Mahommedan lands. Everything 
is irrecoverable, like Aristotle’s treatise on the Athenian Con- 
stitution, until it is recovered. Nobody really knows what is 
in the European storehouses—in the Royal Library of Spain, 
for example, or the palaces of St. Petersburg, where every- 
thing goes and nothing comes back—much less what is buried 
in the ruinous cities of Turkey, or the ruined bazaars of 
Morocco. We want these places searched, if necessary for 
half-a-century, and it is not creditable either to the learning 
or to the millionaires of England and America, that the work 
has not long since been commenced and carried on with the 
resolute persistence and disregard of sixpences which would 
characterise a search for gold. 





SKATING. 
A RHAPSODY DEDICATED TO THE SEASON 1890-91. 


HE Walker .. . . the Roof and Crown of Things toiling 
about on its lonely hind-legs, is, we believe, a spectacle 

that has an interest for the mechanician and the moralist. As 
hinges—as an example of what may be done with ball-and- 
socket joints and the like—the performance is a remarkable 
one. As perseverance—as a testimony to what the indomi- 
table spirit of man will do to drag his body about with the 
most inadequate means—it is admirable. As satisfaction to 
the sense of movement it is pitiful, and that sense persists in 
man as in other creeping things, however much it is handi- 
capped by the insufficiency of his organs. He craves for the 
flight of a wind, and is put off with contrivances on the level 
of the block and pulley; he imagines the play of a wave of 
water, and must be content with a patient assiduity as of the 
common pump. With all this apparatus of bones and 





muscles, and at so huge an expense of breath and force, 
the walker, the pedestrian, the foot-passenger plods about 
his business in the dust and mire, while the swallow can 
provision his nest by way of sport, and the meanest sprat 
floats up against his dinner without a pause in his perpetual 
sea-bathing. Theirs is an element made for the traveller’s 
pleasure, whereas this earth, though contrived with a view to 
the picturesque in hills and waterfalls, was not in the least 
fashioned for our absurd means of going up and down in the 
same. There are hours, indeed, when the walker will forget 
his pain. He will drop into a swinging pace across some plain 
at nightfall, and taste such gentle elation as might be a 
pendulum’s if it could feel, or he will lose all sense of his feet 
and the troubles and fevers of his body, and amuse himself 
with the thoughts of his head. Walking, again, has been 
excused as a digestive exercise, and in a lenient, after-supper 
moment, the ludicrous gymnastics applauded that earned the 
meal. But when the eulogist boasts loudest among his fellows, 


21? 


his conscience within him will murmur, “ Walker! 


The Dancer makes out of these elementary proceedings 
something of an art. The superfluous desire to go anywhere 
in particular he has discarded ; the rude invention of a road, 
conforming itself to the accidents of the country-side, he ex- 
changes for the smooth and level floor; and he calls in to 
stimulate and pardon such laughable jiggings and twirlings as 
he can compass, the freer movement of music. For the 
Musician sets free in sound a metaphor of movement, an 
audible ghost of form, yet is forced to sit still and stupid, 
while to the impulses of his body are suggested the ample 
curves, the large progressions, the wreathing and returning 
involutions with which his own creation surprises him. The 
melody invites, and he may not follow. He has no limbs, no 
wheels, no wings, no whirlwind means of motion to fit him for 
the battle-marches that he sounds, or the dizzy sweep and 
rapture of the impalpable race. But the dancer is restive 
under all this surmise of what is impossible for his feet. 
A little he can slide on the polished floor; a little he can 
respond by bodily stampings and prancings to the beating 
of the rhythm, the skeleton of the music’s life; a little by 
hoppings and waggings of his toe he can make as though 
anon he would take flight for that neighbouring baffling realm, 
and be a leading motive and a bird. Alas, poor heavy, wing- 
less biped, that so generously agitates himself in vain! Music, 
that acclaims triumphs more tremendous than history has 
seen, or the rash chronicles of dreams have feigned; that 
mourns over sorrows more confounding than the human 
heart is called to suffer ; that promises heavens that flesh and 
blood shall not inherit,—this throb and cry we overhear from 
a drama whose substance and actors we cannot touch, this 
echo as of consolations addressed to gods before the making 
of the world, passes proudly over the attempted mimicries of 
our movements, and leaves the spirit exhausted and appalled, 
We are magicians who know the spell but not the language or 
the gestures of the foreign ghosts we raise; we have built a 
palace, and are turned away from its doors; exiles, we look 
out over the heaving and flowing of that tide, and can signal 
to its golden navies to waft this way and that, but we shall 
never go on board and make the passage. Forth goes the 
bridal train, but the bridal song goes further; homeward 
come the warriors, but never home to where the trumpet 
calls; to dust the dead, and the dirge to its own cloudy 
dwelling. The love-song leaves the lover pale beside his 
passion overwhelmed; the hymn deserts its singer still 
kneeling on the flags; and the poor dancer, dupe of those 
strange beckoning sounds, who has risen as if to companion 
the music on its voyage, comes but little speed, and is un- 
deceived before the tune is done. 

The Draughtsman at least can trace with his hand those 
curves that the dancer’s feet would fain describe, and do 
feebly indicate; but drawing is another confession of our 
desire and impotence, for, like the player’s, the artist’s irri- 
tated body must remain inert. He watches the leaping lines 
of flame, the coil of the eddy, the labyrinthine path of smoke, 
a coloured impulse played upon by wind; and he must stand 
by and maltreat them into stagnant patterns. In the bitterness 
of his heart, he affects that this was his game, and goes about 
to hold the mirror up to Nature and still-life. The infinite, 


intolerable shift and flight of free creatures is an oppression to 
his spirit; and to make them bearable, he paints, not the 
flight, but the object at rest when the flight is done; he locks 
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them up, flat and motionless, on his study-walls, and makes- 
believe that clouds and waters are as powerless for action as 
himself. Then arises the dreadful race of the critics and of an 
art-loving public; and he is incited to finish his absurd puppets 
and make them like. Yet at the moment when he has almost 
imposed on himself, and it is accepted that to sit in an arm- 
chair and look at a picture is a creditable pastime, some 
innocent unlucky outsider will blurt out the forbidden word: 
“T can almost see it move!” 

What these attempt, or pervert, the Skater accomplishes. 
The medium they fumbled for he has found. The obstinate 
Earth, that so long withholds her secrets, and keeps some of 
her best gifts till she is well on in years, had this surprise in 
store for us. Civilisations have been accounted great, and 
have passed away, and never knew this art. Agamemnon is 
dead, and never so much as heard that there was an outside 
edge. Alexander boasted himself to be something, and is 
buried, and had not cut a three. The vaunted change of 
seasons of the ancient world—spring, summer, autumn, and 
so-called winter—were mere variations of perpetual thaw. 
And yet those ancient peoples were nipped by winter 
cold, they were frozen in vain. Babylon and Egypt, 
Athens and Rome, waxed and waned, and the supreme 
ait of motion was as hidden from them as were tobacco 
and American humour and women’s suffrage. Where is 
now the Pancratiast, where the Pentathlete? Will any one 
‘babble of the Palestrum? For now at last our poor legs and 
feet, so long the tools of a mistaken convention, discover their 
use. It is but a convention still, an abstraction of free move- 
ment in the flat, but it is the perfect flat. Now the mind wills, 
and motion follows like a thought. It is design with a pulse 
of sense in it; it is geometry raised to power. For the dead 
figures in which Euclid traffics, and that were given over to 
‘the owl and the man of science—the circle, the ellipse, the 
parabola, the hyperbola—are reborn as joy, and become to the 
skater a bodily glory. The flowing hand that the writing- 
master, cramped over his desk, struggled to impose upon the 
symbols of thought, and the flourishes he allowed himself to 
deck them withal, are now a flowing foot, with no purpose but 
the pride and pleasure of it, and all the weight and balance of 
the man to give it vigour and larger scope. The warm 
Italian words written over music to control its cadence, to 
enhance its languor, to command its pomp, are now translated 
by the nerves and blood, as the rhythm swings from andante 
with a rallentando into largo maestoso, and then on a pirouette 
quickens and again relaxes, as in the sinuous excursions and 
returns of a wayward song. 


And if as action skating is thus supreme, so is it also as 
spectacle. Here are poses—no, not that, not the frozen fixity 
of ihe studio, but the free poises that are possible to a body 
at once in flight and at rest.. They are so fixed that the eye 
can follow and comprehend, yet with a slow play and change. 
And to enrich this change and play, there is the counterpoint 
of the women’s draperies. It echoes the movements of the 
limbs with the repetitions of a canon, or with other freaks of 
fugal variation. It is not now a jerking and twitching of the 
stuff, as in walking or dancing; it is a lingering wave of the 
last impulsion resolving itself gently into the next. If artists 
were not the prisoners of custom, the edge of the rink would 
be encircled by sculptors modelling those forms in snow. 


Man is no bird, to dive and hover every way in a wind; 
when pre-natal lots were cast, they chose wings, but he, hands 
and the higher education—though in the unauthorised 
broideries of his religion he admits a doubt, plays with a 
regret, and dreams himself an angel. Nor is he even a fish; 
they chose fins, but he, feet, and can only kicx and sputter 
uneasily on the surface of the thicker, dimmer element 
wherein they sport. But if in his careless ante-human 
youth he sacrificed so many bodily organs and opportunities 
to his soul, his soul at times requites him; and he is a 
wonderful trickster with such clumsy parts as he retained. 
At the very moment when all nature and his very life are 
threatened with arrest, when the cold out of interstellar space 
touches him that will one day make all his history and his 
hopes an icicle, he snatches a victory from the very threat. 
On the frost, on the iron surface of his fate, he attains a 
supremacy and a delight that his maimed and perverted body 
has never known. The Last Man will not, as in the poet’s 
slander, suffer a wet and tepid suicide; he will greet destruc- 
tion on a Rocking Turn. 








DRESS versus CLOTHES. 
HE lively controversy that has been carried on in the 
pages of the National Observer on the subject of man’s 
dress, does not yet seem to have been byought to a definite 
conclusion, even though the writer of the original article, 
“ Ashamed to Dress,” has been at the pains to explain the 
meaning of his jeremiad, and to remove the not unintelligible 
misconceptions that had arisen in the minds of his corre- 
spondents. In truth, the original article was not a little 
obscure—perhaps the result of its being the outcome of two 
original thinkers, for the writer in question only confesses to 
being responsible for half of it—but with the help of that 
gentleman’s subsequent letter, we have succeeded in arriving at 
some understanding of his position, and may at once frankly 
acknowledge that we altogether fail to sympathise with it. 
Briefly summed up, his complaint amounts to this: that men to- 
day rather clothe themselves than dress themselves; that they 
do the former without any regard to the beauty of the result, 
their one object being to combine the maximum of comfort with 
the smallest amount of painstaking care; and that, “from sheer 
idleness and misplaced misanthropy, they have degraded their 
ancestral dress into dowdiness and a derision.” And he winds 
up with the following appeal: “Give we our souls a brief 
holiday ; attire we our bodies more befittingly ; spend we more 
sensitiveness over a possession that abides with us but a little 
while : so shall life become gayer, our dull world more radiant, 
and the jest of our days be turned a little merrier.” The plea 
shows no little ingenuity on the part of the pleader. Asa 
rule, the advocates of fine feathers appeal to the personal 
vanity, the self-love, the individual selfishness of their audience: 
and here we are adjured to forget ourselves; to think less 
of our own careless ease, and more of the delight of our 
neighbours’ eyes; to be less selfishly occupied in adorning 
the more personal and permanent property, our soul, 
and spare a little time for the propitiation of that more 
fleeting possession, the body, which stands in the sight 
of all the world; and, in short, to think of our inward 
selves a little less and of the pleasure of the outward 
world a little more. The argument is judiciously addressed 
to our better feelings and philanthropy; but, for all that, it 
is entirely unconvincing. We cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that a change in the direction that the writer indicates 
would be for the happiness of the greater number: our own 
eyes have been accustomed to find satisfaction, and even 
content, in the dullness of male drapery, and we believe the 
eyes of others to be constituted like our own; and as to pro- 
pitiating our body at the expense of our soul, we fear the 
attempt will be useless on our part until we arrive at a more 
definite degree of dual consciousness, until we can persuade 
our body to take separate and individual pleasures of its own, 
in which our soul shall have no share. As it is, the clothes of 
men, unlike the dress of women, provided that they are neither 
unseemly nor unsightly, are most attractive when they attract 
the least, and should not be capable of stirring pleasure or 
admiration in our breasts; we regard their uniform dullness as 
a proper and fitting backgrouud for the beauty and bravery of 
the other sexin which our eyes rejoice ; and our esthetic sense 
would be offended should we see that background breaking out 
into gaudy colours of its own, and striving to engage our 
attention by varied forms. Let our garments be neat and 
decent by all means; but above all let them be comfortable 
and unobtrusive. It is the duty of women to be beautiful; it 
is no business of ours. Indeed, it is our privilege to admire 
them, and offer no object of admiration in return,—a one- 
sided arrangement which commends itself naturally to the 
selfish sex. 

But what do these gentlemen propose to substitute for the 
comfortable and sober garb to which they object? They wish 
to return to the costume of our ancestors, in order that they 
may once more display a manly leg. Man, according to the 
National Observer, is a two-legged animal, whose chief claim 
to beauty lies in the possession of those two legs. Over the 
loveliness of the nether limbs the two writers lose themselves 
in a most poetical rhapsody, and implore their readers to veil 
no longer those shapely extremities by the use of bag-like 
pipings, but to encase them once more in the tightness of silk 
and satin, and so give back to the world the pleasing sight of 
well-moulded forms. It would be useless to remind these 
lovers of breeches and stockings that it is not every one that 
possesses a shapely leg, or that yearns to display it; but at 
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least we might beg them to consider the difference in point of 
comfort that exists between a garment that has to be drawn 
on like a glove, and a garment into which one may lightly 
leap. Moreover, we fail to see why our arms should be any 
less worthy of attention and admiration than our legs, or why 
the owner of a splendid biceps should be denied an opportunity 
accorded to the owner of brawny calves. Let them consider, 
too, the usefulness and variety of a man’s pockets, the diffi- 
culty that he even now experiences in stowing away his mani- 
fold possessions, and how painfully that difficulty would be 
increased by tightness of clothing. As to the dull monotony 
of our black evening-wear, that also saves our pockets in 
another sense. It may be true that we stalk like “ melancholy 
and spectral visions to the dinner-table,” but most of us would 
be still more melancholy if we had to provide ourselves with 
several new suits of coloured finery in the course of the year. 
And in what colours should we array ourselves ? Should a man 
dress in red or green according to his political convictions, or 
show himself in blue or rose-colour according to the state of 
his feelings? ‘“Motley’s the only wear,” said melancholy 
Jaques, and so it would be for men who cared to exchange 
the solid qualities of black cloth for the varied hues of 
frail silk. It is no crime to love bright colours. One of 
the most loveable, and also one of the most foolish of men, 
Oliver Goldsmith, frankly confessed that he did not wish to 
go into the Church because he was fond of coloured clothes. 
He presented himself to be examined for ordination in a pair 
of scarlet breeches ; and when better days dawned upon him, 
he immediately blossomed into the glories of blue silk and 
plum-coloured velvet. But we should remember also that 
Goldsmith’s tailor, the patient Mr. Filby, was never fully paid, 
and that the greater part of his financial troubles, that so 
embittered his life, was due to his indulgence of that harmless 
vanity. Its inexpensive simplicity and its durability are not 
the least merits of our present costume. How many bodies 
are clothed by one suit of sturdy cloth? Long after we 
have discarded that outer husk, it is carried by others 
through the world, passing from back to back until it adorns 
the farmer’s stick and protects his corn from the thieving 
crows. “The Sanhedrim of stainless ghosts,” as Teufels- 
dréckh calls an old-clothes shop, would be ill-stocked with 
silk coats and satin breeches: assuredly they would be of 
little use to our poorer brethren. But the mention of Herr 
Teufelsdréckh reminds one of the account of the genesis of 
clothes given by one who went more deeply into their philo- 
sophy than any other thinker. “Clothes too, which began in 
foolishest love of ornament, what have they not become!” To 
ornament, there succeeded bodily comfort, warmth, and sense 
of security ; and then, and not till then, did the idea of shame 
enter into and abide with us, bringing all manner of civilisation 
in its train. “Clothes gave us individuality, distinctions, social 
polity ; Clothes have made men of us ;” but, continues the philo- 
sopher, “they are threatening to make Clothes-screens of us.” 
No, we have no wish to be converted into Clothes-screens; let 
our clothes meet the requirements of shame, of comfort, and of 
warmth; let them convey the idea of distinction where it is 
necessary, and the soldier flame in scarlet, the Judge wear his 
ermine, and the Bishop rejoice in his apron; but do not let 
us revert to the age of “foolishest ornament,” and think of 
them merely as decorations. 


In a certain sense, we are “ashamed to dress,” and we are 
not in the least ashamed to confess it. We have advanced 
beyond the primitive meaning of clothes, and would think 
shame to ourselves for wishing to return to it. Even if we 
were minded to make the attempt, we are far more likely to 
make ourselves objects of derision than of admiration, to add 
to the gaiety of the world in a way that was least flattering 
to our self-respect, and to turn the jest of our days merrier 
at our own expense. After all, what is there to complain of 
in our present dress? The much-abused tall hat would be 
every whit as picturesque as a feathered cap, were it not 
for the difference of associations connected with it; and, 
as it is, is a much more serviceable defence for the head. 
It is only when they try to be ornamental, and break 
out into coachman’s buttons and strange flaps, that our coats 
are hideous; as long as they are cut loosely for our comfort, 
they are quite good-looking enough. It is true that neither 
the frock-coat nor the dress-coat looks very well upon a gentle- 
man who is shaped balloon-wise; but it would be the fortune 
of the too rotund to look grotesque even ina toga, Let those 





who will, rejoice in breeches and stockings ; we will not give up 
our trousers. No amount of cruel coercion shall imduce us to 
part with those treasured garments, emblems of liberty and 
freedom. And who shall say that one form of dress is more 
beautiful or more ugly than another? English people may 
admire the harmonious colours and flowing draperies of 


‘Japan; but the Japanese are smitten with the charms of the 


black coat and tall hat, and make haste to adopt them. As 
it is, Englishmen enjoy the reputation of being the best- 
dressed men in Europe; if they changed their costume, they 
would probably become the most ridiculous: they are not like 
Orientals, and have no eye for harmonious colour. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE “NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE.” 
[To tue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I am unable to share your perplexity at the phenomenon 
of consciences, whether Church or Nonconformist, more 
scandalised by private sin than by public, although the con- 
sequences of the public sin may be infinitely more disastrous. 
My own moral sense (for I prefer limiting the word “con- 
science” to the reflex sentence upon my own acts) is more 
offended by the former than by the latter. There seems to 
me more moral turpitude in cruel and base deceit for the 
gratification of the lower passions, than in reckless or 
ruthless breaches of God’s law for some supposed eventual! 
good apart from self-interest. Of course the latter is 
wholly and inexcusably wrong. Only it is not so hase 
and hateful. A great deal has been said about the in- 
consistency of magnifying the breach of one command- 
ment and minimising the breach of another. May we take a 
supposed case of two different breaches of the same command- 
ment? A invents and upholds boycotting, which is a breach 
of the Eighth Commandment. B makes over to his own use 
trust-money belonging to a poor relation, which is also a breach 
of the Eighth Commandment. A’s conduct lowers the sense- 
of justice and honour in thousands, besides its direct wrong 
to its immediate victims. B’s conduct brings misery to one 
family only. But I should myself scorn and hate B much 
morethan A. It is the selfishness and meanness of the private 
vice which so deeply offends, not the ‘“ Nonconformist con- 
science ” alone, but the moral sense of numberless Christian 
people who are not called to take any public share in a very 
unsavoury matter.—I am, Sir, Xce., 
Wma. WALSHAM WAKEFIELD. 





[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—Will you allow me—as a Nonconformist of a somewhat 
extreme type, and at the same time a staunch Unionist—to 
try whether I can throw any light on the interesting questions 
raised in your article and letters on this subject? It seems to 
me that the difference in the “ Nonconformist ” mind between 
Mr. Parnell’s deviation from rectitude in his private life and 
in his public life, rests chiefly on this,—that in the former 
case he was simply gratifying his passions, while in the latter 
case he was, at least avowedly, actuated by the desire of 
ameliorating the condition of his fellow-creatures. As I have 
already pointed out in these columns, a portion of the Radical 
Party was willing to condone even the former offence as long 
as this seemed likely to offer the best chance of bringing about 
Home-rule ; but this was not the case, as far as I know, with 
the Nonconformist ministers. 

It is in this tendency, I believe a growing tendency, to look 
lightly on violence and crime, if only the object sought to be 
gained is a good one, that there seems to me to lie one of the 
greatest dangers in the politics of the time. We see itaround 
us on all sides; we see it in the slight condemnation passed on 
workmen who break their contracts and paralyse the work of 
a dockyard or of a railway in order to improve the position of 
workmen generally. If the Liberal Party practises hereafter 
when in power the theories which many of its leaders preach 
when in opposition, it is on principles such as these that we 
may hereafter be governed, principles which I believe will be 
fatal to the prosperity of all classes, and especially of the 
working classes and of the Irish peasantry. Among the many 
reasons which induce me, an advanced Liberal, to support the 
Irish policy of the present Government, and to desire its con- 
tinuance in office until the Irish Question is solved, is its 
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yesolute determinaticn to suppress and to punish vio‘ence and 
acts which lead to violence, even when performed by Members 
of Parliament or others whose motives may be assumed to be, 
on the whole, good. In this suppression of violence, the 
Government is admitted by its opponents to have been to a 
large degree successful; but I can see no guarantee that, when 
these opponents come into power, they will not undo all the 
good that has been done. Even admitting that, by persistent 
boycotting, the condition of the Tipperary peasant might for 
the moment be raised in a material point of view, this improve- 
ment would be dearly bought at the expense of the deterioration 
of the national character which has so clearly resulted from 
the adoption of a policy of violence by the Irish leaders, and 
its tacit sanction by their English allies. 

I fully agree with my friend Dr. Allon that there is no 
necessary connection whatever between one’s religious opinions 
and one’s view of the Irish Question. Of the religious body to 
which I happen to belong, by far the larger number are Home- 
rulers. Still less do I admit that in regarding as the first duty 
of the Irish Government the breaking-up of the system of 
terrorism which was embodiefl in the National League, there 
is anything opposed to true Liberalism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED W. BENNETT. 

6 Park Village East, Regent’s Park. 


[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 

Sir,—I wish, with your permission, to refer to one or two 
points on which Mr. Price Hughes touches in his letter pub- 
lished in the Spectator of January 17th, and on which you do 
not comment in your leading article of the same date written 
in reply. Mr. Hughes, towards the end of his letter, says: 
“ The only serious difficulty of the Irish problem is the refusal 
of the rich, prosperous, and privileged Protestants of Ulster 
to emulate the example of their patriotic forefathers by 
becoming the lovers and champions of their fatherland. A 
little more affection for their own race, and a little more faith 
in God, would enable them to render imperishable service 
to humankind.” [Under certain circumstances,] “perhaps 
Ulster will cease to stop the way to the Anglo-Saxon mil- 
lennium.” 

Now, I ask the attention of Mr. Hughes, who, I make no 
doubt, is a sincere lover of truth, and the attention of your 
readers, to my remarks on the above paragraph. I will deal 
only with facts, and not refer to opinions, political or other :— 

(1.) It is quite true that the Protestants of Ulster are, by 
comparison with the rest of the population of Ireland, “ rich 
and prosperous.” But what has that to do with the question ? 
Ulster Protestants are well-to-do—* rich and prosperous ”— 
at home and abroad, because they are thrifty and industrious, 
and are wise enough to know when they are well off. 

(2.) “ Privileged.” Ulster Protestants are not privileged. 
If they are, will Mr. Hughes kindly say how ? 

(3.) My. Hughes wishes the modern Ulster Protestants “to 


-emulate the example of their patriotic forefathers.” Mr. 


Hughes is thinking, I suppose, of the part played by Ulster 
Protestants in the troubles which led to the Rebellion of 1798. 
Mr. Gladstone has lately taken the same line. It is strange 
that such a view of the case should be expressed by “ patriotic” 
Englishmen. The Ulster Protestants whose action finds so 
much favour with Mr. Hughes—and Mr. Gladstone—were 
sworn rebels against the English Crown, fought, here in 
Ulster, an obstinately contested pitched battle against English 
troops, laboured to destroy every vestige of English power in 
Ireland, and—being strongly inoculated with French Revo- 
lutionism—desired to set up an Irish Republic. Now, an Irish 
Republic may be a very desirable thing; but I hardly think 
Mr. Hughes—or Mr. Gladstone—desires it. 

(4.) The Ulster Protestants fail, according to Mr. Hughes, 
in “ affection for their own race.” The congeners of the Ulster 
Protestants live beyond sea, in England and (chiefly) in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, and the Ulster Protestants regard them 
with affection. On the other hand, they have, as a body, no 
dislike of the people of the Celtic race who live with them in 
the same island, At the present moment the hat is being 
vigorously passed round among them, and they are generously 
contributing to Mr. Balfour’s fund for the relief of members 
of the other race who live in the South and West. But they 
object to being placed in political subservience to this other 
race, for members of whom the hat is being passed round, and, 
briefly, will not have it. 








(5.) Mr. Hughes thinks that if Ulster Protestants had 
“more faith in God,” all would be well. Possibly. But here 
we are in the region of the transcendental, and argument 
ceases. What if Ulster Protestants reply that if Mr. Hughes 
had “ more faith in God,” he would not think as he does, but 
as they do? This defect in the Ulster Protestant—i.e., sup- 
posing Mr. Hughes is right—may be the cause of all the 
mischief ; but one does not see how it is to be remedied. 

(6.) As to stopping the way “to the Anglo-Saxon millennium,” 
Ulster does not believe, and could not be persuaded, that she 
stops the way. But even if she did stop the way, and perceived 
that she stopped the way, her course would still be the same, 
because she would act then, as she does now, in obedience to 
the elementary instinct of self-preservation. Surely Mr. Price 
Hughes does not think that Ulster ought to commit suicide, 
even though the result were the speedy ushering in of the 
«* Anglo-Saxon millennium ” ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

An ULSTER PROTESTANT. 





MR. PRICE HUGHES ON IRELAND. 
(To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The difficulty in accepting Mr. Price Hughes’s challenge 
is his impenetrable ignorance about Ireland and things Ivish. 
It is like arguing an agricultural question with a man who 
had never yet seen a ploughed field. I will not attempt the 
contest, but will beg a few lines’ space for an appeal to his co- 
religionists who may not yet share his views,—an appeal not for 
the strong, upstanding Northerns, who can take good care of 
themselves, but for the Protestant peasant-farmers of the 
South and West, whom he describes somewhat insultingly as 
“a pampered and petted minority.” 

These scattered and unprotected families of hard-working 
and God-fearing people have braved a desperate storm for 
many years, because, for conscience and religion’s sake, they 
refuse to join the League or to assist in boycotting and out- 
rage. They are many of them Nonconformists, and stand 
aghast at this fierce outcry against themselves, and this strange 
craze for priests and Parnellites. 

- Sir, if some well-known London Rabbi, for any English 
party purpose, were to preach and write against the Jews of 
Russia, recommending their expatriation and exonerating 
their persecutors, what would those ill-fated Hebrews think 
of him? Very much, I should imagine, what the Wesleyan 
farmer in his rude home upon the Munster mountains, thinks 
of the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A SourHERN PROTESTANT. 





THE POST OFFICE AT LINCOLN. 
(To tHE Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Srr,— Canonicus ” must have eaten well, slept heavily, and 
dreamed of the subject of his letter to the Spectator. I have 
made inquiries at the Post-Office, Lincoln, and am told that 
none of the officials remember handling such a letter as he 
talks about. In conversation with the secretary asa Grandeur 
Monseigneur V Evéque de Lincoln, I find even he does not know 
of such an epistle arriving at the episcopal palace. “It must 
have been a dream.” Lincoln dead-letters are not buried at 
St. Martin’s, but at Robin Hood’s town, which boasts of the 
largest market-place in England. Two at least out of the 
clerks have passed the local examination of the University of 
Oxford in the French language, and the general tone of clerks’ 
education is high. There seems just now to be a great desire 
to run down in every possible way this most useful arm of the 
public service denominated “ Posts and Telegraphs,”—a desire 
to make as much in more ways than one out of it. The men 
employed seem to be badgered about, and are looked down 
upon with derision. Oh! that such men as “ Canonicus ” 
would look more to the religion of the Great Alleviator than 
descend to find fault, especially where there seems no cause 
—I am, Sir, &e., LINDUM. 


” 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES AT THE POST OFFICE. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE “SprcraToR.”’] 

Srr,—I think I can cap the story which “ Canonicus ” tells in 
the Spectator of January 17th; and show, too, that whatever 
may be the case in regard to French, the attainments of the 
General Post Office do not yet extend to German. Last 
spring I was in correspondence with my Tyrolese guide, 
making arrangements for the summer. From one of his ° 
letters I gathered that a previous one had failed to reach 
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me; and when we met later on, he produced the missing 
document. This was addressed in a most elegant German 
hand (not, alas! my friend’s own), and quite correctly, save 
that “ Weybridge ” was written “ Weibridge.” ‘“ Not known at 
Huddersfield,” was inscribed on it, in English. As there 
seemed nothing to explain why I should or might be expected 
to be known at Huddersfield, I sent it to the General Post 
Office, with inquiries; and, after the usual delay, received a 
few lines on a scrap of paper from the Weybridge postmaster 
—who I should have thought had taken as little of a hand in 
the game as any one —to the effect that it had “not unnaturally 
been sent to Milnbridge.” 

I have been used to receiving letters from abroad, vid 
Wadebridge; but until this one, I never remember to have 
missed any altogether. I fear the good tradition of “To my 
son John in London” must be quite forgotten at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. BUTLER. 





THE OLDEST RECORDS. 

To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—In your interesting article, “A Word for the Anti- 
quarians,” you justly remark upon the slowness of rich men 
to engage in those researches which would enlighten us re- 
garding the early history of man. But there is one cause of 
slow progress which you entirely overlook, and which yet is of 
the first magnitude: nearly all the “lands of the Bible” are 
in the hands of the Turks, and the Turks are always 
obstructive. The Palestine Exploration Fund, as you ob- 
serve, never has half the money it wants; but if it made 
more discoveries it would attract more support, and it 
would make more discoveries if it had full liberty of 
search. The committee were five years waiting for a 
tirman to excavate on the site of Lachish, and when it came 
to them a year ago, it prescribed a limit of six square miles 
within which the operations were to be confined. Moreover, 
everything found in Palestine, Mesopotamia, or elsewhere, 
though not found by the Turks, has to be sent to Constanti- 
nople, the explorers only making copies and keeping dupli- 
cates. And what is the tate of things when they arrive in 
the Turkish capital ? When I was in Beyrout in April, 1887, 
some very remarkable tombs had been discovered at Sidon,— 
a deep shaft, with tiers of chambers at successive depths, and 
some eighteen or nineteen ancient sarcophagi, some cf them of 
white marble, and elaborately sculptured with battle-scenes, &c. 
These had been glanced at by one or two persons immediately 
upon their discovery; but almost at once the Turkish 
authorities came and sealed up the shaft, and would give no 
information. Two Professors from the American College at 
Beyrout had been over (I had my information from one of 
them), but they were not allowed to see anything. What has 
become of those sarcophagi? The world has heard no more 
of them. But it is said that they have been conveyed to 
Constantinople, and are immured there, waiting the leisure 
and pleasure of the Keeper of Antiquities to study and 
describe them. 

May I remark upon another point in your article? There 
is a sentence which seems to imply that we have no records 
(and are not likely to discover any) to tell us the traditions 
and the thoughts which men of four thousand years ago 
inherited. This surely is making the limit too narrow. We 
have inscriptions of the time of Sargon of Agadé, which must 
be reasonably dated at 3750 or 3800 B.C., while the writings 
and the statues at Tell-ho appear to be more archaic still. 
Some of them are displayed before the eyes of the public in 
the British Museum, and are provisionally dated at 4000 B.C. 
Moreover, these very early tablets give lists of rulers, of 
whom there had already been a succession, and speak of 
expeditions to Sinai and Cyprus. The mounds of Chaldea 
may have still earlier history to yield up yet; and where they 
break off, the mythic legends will reveal the thoughts of the 
most ancient civilised men,—when we have learned to interpret 
the myths.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Birmingham. GEORGE Sr. CLAIR. 


FELINE SAGACITY. 

[To THE Ep!ToR OF THE “ SpacTaTOR.”] 
Sir,—A very much petted cat of mine, aged ten, was with me 
while sewing lately. She had seated herself on a portion of 
the calico which was before me on a small table, and before 
leaving the room for a few minutes, I carefully arranged the 





part of the work with the needle in it so that it hung over the 
edge of the table and was well out of ‘Tiny’s’ way. On my 
return, I found she had gathered up the calico and was sitting 
upon it, but had kept out the unfinished hem, and was holding 
down the needle with her right paw, purring loudly the while 
at what she evidently considered a successful imitation of her 
mistress.—I am, Sir, &c., H. F.-P. 





CHARLES KEENE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


S1r,—I have read with much interest your appreciative article: 


upon the humorist of the pencil, and do not think you are 
chargeable with the least exaggeration of his merits as an 
artist. An artist that can be both humorous and realistic 
seems to me a rara avis indeed. The great defect in most of 
our illustrations in the present day seems to me that they 
have realism without any character; but in Keene’s sketches 
people were painted true to life without a particle of caricature 
in them, and yet full of character and dry humour. In this 
respect his drawing was unique. I do not know of any artist 


whom he resembled. The subjects he selected would, in the- 


hands of most artists, have been treated in caricature, by 
which method the secret charm of his realism would have been 
lost, with that delicious sensation that you are looking upon 
an actual scene of life out of which the humorous is acci- 
dentally evolved, and not at a picture drawn to make you 
laugh. 

John Leech’s sketches were racy and full of fun, but he dealt 
largely in caricature, and seldom attempted a sober delineation 
of real life. The same may be said in a measure of “ Phiz.” 
George Cruikshank was sometimes admirable, but his man- 
nerism made his sketches monotonous. All three knew how 
to select an interesting situation for their pictures, which 
many of our present illustrators fail to do, and, on the 


contrary, seem to select the most pointless part of the 


narrative for illustration. Keene would seem to have ob- 
served (I do not say he did) some very comical occurrence 
in real life and simply given it to us as he found it, retaining 
the character of each individual in the affair, every personal 
peculiarity of face and figure, every infirmity even of dress, 
till we have quite forgotten that we are not looking upona 


scene of real life, but upon a picture painted for our amuse-- 


ment. For myself, I confess my interest in Punch has in a 
great measure died with Charles Keene.—I am, Sir, &c., 
17 Gardener’s Place, Dublin. Henry T. Dix. 








POETRY. 


PO PAUL, EIGHTEEN MONTHS OLD. 
Wuat am I to sing of you, 
Sturdy, fat, and rosy Paul ? 
Pit-a-pat you toddle through 
Every room with footsteps small, 
Like a sailor on the ocean, 
Staggering with a rolling motion. 





Midmost in your moony face 
(Things I jumble small and large). 
Sprouts your nose’s rounded grace, 
Like the boss on Highland targe. 
Sure the one your visage shows is 
Tiniest of earthly noses! 


Close about your baby pate 
Hair of polished russet hue 
Glistens Quaker-prim and straight. 
Up you come, as me you view, 
Stand as still as mouse, while I 
Brush it deft and tenderly. 


House-door open do you find, 

Straight adventure forth you must ;— 
Lo, a wicked, wandering wind, 

Blowing with a boisterous gust, 
Takes your petticoats, and plump 
Down you sit with sudden bump! 


No one watching, off you trot, 
Bound, with solemn business face, 
To the staircase, well I wot, 
Oft-forbidden, dangerous place. 
Then you laugh, because you know 
You are wrong in doing so. 


RDM Le OTROS 
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Soon your favourite box you spy ;— 
That’s your pulpit, up you crawl, 

Stand and babble there till I 
Picture you a preacher small, 

Uttering most ambiguous views 

To imaginary pews ! 


Sometimes, all intent, the law 
Of your little world you try ;— 
Watch the future of a straw, 
Trace a feather’s destiny. 
What new instincts in you stir, 
Tiny, quaint philosopher ? 


O my busy, serious Paul, 
Footing ceaseless to and fro, 
Can it be a head so small 
Teems with thoughts I may not know, 
Questioning with those grave eyes 
Life’s young, budding mysteries ? 
Calcutta, April, 1890. W. TREGO WEBB. 








BOOKS. 


es 
DR. MARTINEAU’S PERSONAL SKETCHES.* 
Tuts is the first volume of a new edition of Dr. Martineau’s 
Essays, and contains chiefly personal sketches, together with 
three very able political papers contributed to the old National 
Review (not the present Review of that name) between the 
time of the Crimean War and the outbreak of the Secession 
movement in the United States. On the latter, which we only 
mention as showing how ably Dr. Martineau can write on sub- 
jects not exactly within the scope of his ordinary literary 
purview, we shall not comment. Indeed, nothing is more difficult 
than to give anyadequate impression of the contents of a volume 


of miscellaneous essays by a writer of any strength and grasp; . 


and there is no writer still amongst us of greater strength 
and grasp than Dr. Martineau. There is not one of these 


essays that is not masterly,—sometimes even masterful,—in , 


its way, and there is not one that bas lost its interest by the 


mere lapse of time, though of course, as regards their occasion, | 


the political essays are now obsolete. 

The earliest of these essays, that on Dr. Priestley, was 
written as long ago as 1833, so that Dr. Martineau has been a 
powerful writer for considerably more than half-a-century, 
his latest work, that on the principle of authority in religion, 
exhibiting certainly as much force and freshness as this essay, 
and perhaps, also, a good many of the more remarkable intel- 
lectual characteristics which marked the essay on Priestley 
published in 1833. Coming as that essay did from a Unitarian, 


and published as it first was in a Unitarian periodical, the | 
estimate probably seemed, to the greater number of those. 


who read it, unduly depreciatory of Priestley, at least as a 
religious thinker. That will certainly not be the view of the 
larger circle of readers to whom it is now presented. We 
should doubt whether even Dr. Martineau himself would 
estimate Priestley’s significance in the religious world as 
highly as he did when he wrote it, and yet the drift of the 


essay certainly was to show the religious qualities in which 


Priestley was notably deficient. Great as was Dr. Martineau’s 
appreciation of his manliness, simplicity, courage, and his 
fearless love of truth, the sum and substance of this 


view of Priestley, as a scientific and theological writer, is | 


contained in the following striking criticism :—“‘ He was 
the ample collector of materials for discovery rather than 
the final discoverer himself; a sign of approaching order, 
rather than the producer of order himself. We remember an 
amusing German play, designed as a satire on the philosophy 
of atheism, in which Adam walks across the stage, going to 
be created; and though a paradox, it may be said that truth, 
as it passed through Dr. Priestley’s mind, was going to be 
created; the requisite elements were there; the vital prin- 
ciple was stirring amid them, and producing the incipient types 
of structures that were yet to be; but there was much that 
was unfit to undergo organisation, much that could never be 


transmuted into forms of beauty, or filled with the inspiration | 


of life; and there must be other processes before the mass 
emerges a graceful and a breathing frame.” That is, we con- 





* Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. By James Martineau, D.C.L. Vol. I. 
Personal—Political. London: Longmans, 








ceive, a good_description of the chief defect of, Dr. Priestley’s 
inteliect, especially in relation to pailosophy and theology, if 
not also in relation to science in its narrower sense; but we 
doubt whether we could say with anything like accuracy, 
looking to the state of philosophy and theology at the time 
Dr. Priestley wrote, that “the vital principle” of truth was 
stirring in his mind. For example, in his necessarianism, and 
the moral philosophy which resulted from his necessarianism, 
the “vital principle” of truth seems to us to have been absent ; 
and there, we imagine, Dr. Martineau would agree with us. 
In relation to his view of Christ and of the Christian Gospel 
as a whole, we should say very much the same; and though 
Dr. Martineau would certainly differ from us on that head, 
he would probably admit that, if the early Church had been 
Priestleyan in its view of our Lord, there would have been 
little or no survival of Christianity for even a hundred years 
after its actual origin. 


The essay on Dr. Arnold is full of eloquent and powerful 
criticism, perhaps the most powerful part of it being devoted 
to a rather sharp criticism on the means by which Dr. Arnold 
silenced his difficulties in subscribing the Creeds and Articles 
of the English Church. We agree with a good deal of what 
Dr. Martineau says on that subject, though we should not 
agree with his interpretation of the real meaning of the 
Athanasian Creed, or with his objections to it after the true 
interpretation had been arrived at. We cannot defend Dr. 
Arnold's peculiar view of what subscription meant, but we 
think it very possible that Dr. Martineau was very unjust to 
“a Beresford and a Blomfield” when he says, in his eloquent 
way, of their entrance into the ranks of the Anglican clergy : 
“ A Beresford and a Blomfield glide in with complacent smiles; 
an Arnold passes with reluctant starts and bitter conflicts, 
and many a pause of prayer and fear.” Nevertheless, 
the essay is brimful of vigour and of the purest Noncon- 
formist zeal, and its picture of Arnold is hardly less vivid and 
brilliant than that given by his son in the exquisite lines 
headed “Rugby Chapel.” Take this, for example, in Dr. 
Martineau’s essay :— 

“The moral element—and that too, originally, in its bare and 
rugged form of the sense of justice and hatred of wrong—was tran- 
scendent over all else in him. It was not,as in most men, passive 
and negative, content with preserving its possessor from evil, and 
| exercising only a protectorate; but a right royal power, with 

divine title to the world; aggressive, indomitable, magnanimous. 
Christianity had something to do, to make him rest and sit as a dis- 
ciple at the feet ; to raise him to the spiritual heights of its heaven, 
and subdue him to the sweet charities of earth. Butit did both. He 
was an evangelised Stoic. From walking in the Porch, he came 
to kneel before the Cross. No wonder that he burst into tears, 
when—once in conversation—St. Paul was set, in some one’s esti- 
mate, above St. John: for he himself passed from the likeness of 
| one towards that of the other, and so had sympathies with both; 
and the fire of the man of Tarsus subdued itself in him, as life 
advanced, more and more into the Ephesian apostle’s altar-light 
of saintly love.” 





| The essay on Dr. Channing is one of the least interesting 
| in the volume, but it is followed by one of great power on 
| Theodore Parker, a vigorous and rough-hewn anti-super- 
| naturalist with whose semi-pantbeistic religion Dr. Martineau, 
| —though far from a pantheist himself,—has apparently more 
| sympathy than he has with any other form of spiritual error. 
| It is hardly possible to sketch more powerfully the mischief 

of treating everything that is reduced to law as if it were not 
| divine, and of treating only that as divine which cannot be 
| reduced to law, than Dr. Martineau, in sketching Theodore 
Parker’s vehement protest against this miserable travesty of the 
truth, portrays it in the following noble passage commencing 
with a sketch of the old-fashioned supernaturalism :— 


} 


cid it es | eee wherever Law is, God is not; and where God is, 
Law is not. The boundary line thus drawn,—where does it pass ? 
what lies within it,—what beyond? The realm of Law is co- 
extensive with Nature, as an object of human study. Science is 
but our register of phenomenal laws; and nothing which can ask 
for entry there can be anomalous. Science, however, is excluded 
from no department of the material or mental creation. From the 
bed of the ocean to the clusters of the milky way, it passes with 
its detective instruments of Number and of Measure, and never 
without the discovery, or at least the augury, of order. Whenever 
| it alights on a fresh region, the first confusion begins instantly to 
show signs of an incipient symmetry, and the ranks of established 
law pass the confines which had arrested them, and spread their 
lines over the new realm. This, then, is a province actually con- 
quered from God; as science, with its ‘forces,’ advances, His 
power is dislodged in our belief, and retreats; and every fresh 
occupation effected by human knowledge is an expulsion executed 
upon the divine energy. That this is the sentiment really enter- 
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tained by the upholders of the prevalent theology, is evident from 
the reluctance with which they admit any unexpected extension 
of the dominion of law. ‘To find a rule of order, where they had 
fancied only insulated and anomalous volitions, seems to them like 

5d. Who can doubt that this feeling is at the foundation 


a loss of God. 
Se the hostility displayed against the ‘ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation’? The author has no doubt committed 
errors in detail, and availed himself of questionable hypotheses, in 
order to connect the parts of his system, and complete his 
generalisation. But the detection of these imperfections has been 
sought with an eagerness not to be misunderstood; and has 
brought relief to the awe-struck imagination of many a reader, 
to whom the spreading tracks of law, as they pushed their per- 
spective deeper and deeper into the wilderness of phenomena, 
seemed but a highway for the exile of his God. Science thus 
becomes burdened with a tremendous responsibility: wherever it 
works, it is engaged in superseding Deity: it drops, as a deadly 
nightshade, on a cluster of phenomena, benumbing all that was 
divine ; and asthe narcotic circle widens, the awful sleep extends.” 
But why Dr. Martineau,—who holds as strongly as we do, 
that if there be no free communication between God and his 
creatures,—no communication, that is, which is conditioned by 
free acts of the human will, and might either have been or 
not have been according to the decisions of that will,— 
there is nothing in the world but spiritual automatism, ex- 
cluding as mere illusion all the significance we attach to the 
higher life of conscience and love, should be so fully per- 
suaded as he is that this free communication between 
God and man is confined strictly to the spiritual sphere, 
and never overflows into that of physical life, we have 
never been able to understand. Theodore Parker had not 
the subtlety of mind necessary to appreciate the depth 
and importance of this question. He was a reformer, and in 
his way a sort of giant of very noble and generous spirit. 
But so far as regards his theology, Dr. Martineau treats it, 
we think, with far too much sympathy. The anti-super- 
naturalist in the physical sphere is only too sure to become, as 
regards his influence over others, if not in himself, an anti- 
supernaturalist in the spiritual sphere too, so that his pan- 
theistic worship of order ends in the deification of spiritual 
mechanism. 

We cannot go through this vivid and powerful volume 
to the end even of its personal sketches, but must direct 
special attention to the very striking essay, written in 
1856, on the influence exercised over the theology of that 
day by Newman, Coleridge, and Carlyle. The sketch in it of 
the philosophy of faith contained in Newman’s University 
sermons is very thoughtful and sympathetic, but we should not 
concur with Dr. Martineau in holding that the teaching of Dr. 
Newman’s Loss and Guin is, that a man ought to submit 
to the Catholic Church, before he is convinced that it is 
the true Church, in order that he may become a genuine 
believer. We are prepared to contend that an altogether 
opposite view of the drift of Loss and Gain is the true one. 
We should say that there is less by far of the doctrine that 
faith is a venture in Newman’s Roman Catholic tales, than 
there is in his University sermons. But the most powerful 
part of this powerful essay is the one which deals with Carlyle. 
It would be impossible to find a more just and impressive 
criticism of Carlyle’s crusade against self-consciousness and of 
his rapturous praise of unconsciousness than Dr. Martineau’s. 
Instead, he says, of carefully separating what are the per- 
manent deliverances of human self-consciousness in relation 
to the higher truths which guide our reason from our 
hasty generalisations, Carlyle “flings away the very pro- 
blems with a shriek, as the fruit by which paradise is lost; 
repents of all knowledge of good and evil; claps a bandage 
round the open eyes of morals, religion, art ; and sees no salva- 
tion but in spiritual suicide, by plunging into the currents 
of instinctive nature that sweep us we know not whither. 
This tragic paradox has, indeed, a generous source, and is 
even thrown up by a certain wild tumultuous piety. Itsprings 
from a deep sense of the hatefulness of self-worship, and the 
barrenness of mere self-formation. It is a stormy prayer for 
escape from these; only with face turned, alas! in the wrong 
direction,—back towards the west, with its fading visions of 
Atlantic islands of Unconsciousness, instead of forwards to 
the east, where already the heavens are pale with a light, 
instead of a darkness, not our own.” And what can be more 


powerful than this description of one of the chief consequences 
of this perversity in Carlyle’s philosophy of history ?— 

“It is for want of this deliverance from Self at the upper end, 
that Mr. Carlyle, resolute to break the ignoble bondage on any 
terms, proposes escape at the lower end; and, preaching up the 





glories of ‘Unconsciousness,’ sighs for relapse into the life of 
blind impulsive tendency. With him, we confess the curse; we 
groan beneath its misery ; but we see from it a double path,— 
backward into Nature, forward into God,—and cannot for an 
instant doubt that the Self-consciousness which is the beginning 
of Reason is never to recede, but to rise and free itself in the 
transfiguration of Faith. Deny and bar out this hope, and who 
can wonder if the sharpest remedies for man’s selfish security are 
welcomed with a wild joy; if any convulsion that shall strip off 
the green crust of artificial culture and lay bare the primitive 
rock beneath us, appears as a needful return of the fermenting 
chaos? How else are the elementary forces of instinctive nature 
to reassert their rights and begin again from their unthinking 
freshness? In some such feeling as this we find, perhaps, the 
source, in Mr. Carlyle, of that terrible glee that seems to flame up 
at the spectacle of revolutionary storms, and to dart with mocking 
gleams of devilry and tender streaks of humanity over a back- 
ground of ‘ divine despair.’ Indeed we could not wish for a better 
illustration of the two paths of escape from Self,—back into 
Nature, forward into God,—than the contrast of Carlyle and 
Maurice in the whole colouring and climate of their spirit: the 
sad, pathetic, scornful humour of the one, capricious with 
laughter, tears, and anger, and expressive of manful pity and 
endurance, alike removed from fear and hope; and the buoyant, 
serene, trustful temper of the other, genial even in its indigna- 
tion, and penetrated with the joy of an Infinite Love.” 


No criticism of Carlyle has detected the secret of his delight 
in voleanic national explosions so subtly and graphically as 
Dr. Martineau’s. 





FATHER MATHEW.* 

Ir was only natural that the recent centenary of Father 
Mathew’s birth should be marked by the appearance of two 
biographies,—one a reprint of Maguire’s Life, abridged and 
re-edited by Miss Rosa Mulholland, and greatly improved in 
the process; the other from the pen of Father Mathew’s 
grand-nephew, Mr. Frank J. Mathew. Maguire’s Life is 
the fuller, but we rather prefer Mr. Mathew’s, as giving the 
more candid portrait of the man whose very failings only 
dispose us to like him the more. For instance, Maguire only 
tells us that “he did not finish his scholastic career at May- 
nooth,” the real truth being that he infringed the ascetic 
discipline of the place by giving a dinner in his room to a 
number of fellow-students, and had to withdraw to avoid ex- 
pulsion. There was little here to indicate the future Apostle 
of Temperance, though there was nothing opposed to the 
character in what he did, and he retained his convivial dis- 
position to the last. Mr. Mathew’s Life is not, however, 
quite free from the faults of youthful authorship; he wanders 
too far afield; he is often sententious and opinionated, and he 
is constantly beset by the temptation to indulge in fine- 
writing. 

Ireland, as was only fitting, was loud last autumn in cele- 
brating the centenary of her great Temperance reformer; but 
the honour done to his memory has not taken the form of a close 
adherence to his counsels. On the contrary, the chief facts 
in its Temperance record for the year would seem to be an 
increased consumption of nearly half-a-miilion gallons of 
spirits, and the discovery of a novel and peculiarly noxious 
form of drunkenness in certain parts of Ulster. Ether- 
drinking, indeed, according to one explanation, was first in- 
troduced during the great Temperance crusade as a new drink, 
on which a man who had taken the pledge might get drunk 
without violating his conscience. But that practice could 
hardly have escaped observation for all these years if that had 
really been the case. At the same time, the movement did in- 
volve a certain transfer of custom from the publican to the 
chemist. The “cordials” supplied by the latter were often 
found to have the same effect as ordinary intoxicants, and 
Father Mathew was obliged to widen the terms of his pledge 
as to cover them. 

The great Irish Temperance movement which Father Mathew 
started in Cork in 1837, at the bidding of the old Quaker, 
Richard Martin, came to an end ten years later in the misery 
of the famine. It was not merely that the calamity took all 
heart out of the people. A movement resting so entirely on 
the personal influence and magnetism of a single man must in 
the nature of the case have been largely evanescent. When 
he was forced by ill-health to lay the work aside, he left no 
school of reformers to carry on the work, and the preaching of 
the past will not suffice to keep the present virtuous. The 
influence which Father Mathew wielded over the masses of his 





* (1) Father Mathew: his Life ani Times. By Frank J. Mathew. With a 
Portrait. London : sselland Co. 1890.—(2.) Father Mathew: a Biography. 
By John Francis Maguire, M.P. Abridged and Re-edited by Miss Rosa Mul- 
holland. Londen: Samuel Paster and Sons. 1999, 
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countrymen more resembles what we read of medieval Italian 
saints than anything else. At Limerick in the early days, 
150,000 took the pledge during a single visit, 80,000 at 
Waterford, 70,000 in Dublin, 75,000 in Galway. In all, no 
less than five and a half million people are computed to have 
been registered as taking the pledge in Irelandalone. Just 
as in similar movements in the Middle Ages, the element of 
the miraculous was not wanting. Much as Father Mathew 
might himself disclaim the power of miracles, nothing could 
persuade the people that he was not able to heal them of their 
diseases, or prevent them bringing their sick for miles to get 
his blessing. This he always gave, saying that at any rate it 
could do them no harm. To extirpate drunkenness root and 
branch from Irish life was more than the work of one man, 
and Father Mathew did not accomplish it; but at least he kept 
it sober for some years of his own life, and left it a more sober 
country than he found it. Another great, and perhaps more 
permanent, effect which he produced was in breaking down 
the barriers and overcoming the mutual exclusiveness of 
creeds. This side of his influence is somewhat overlooked by 
his biographers, though they tell how in Ulster an Orange 
band came out to meet him, probably the only time such 
an honour has ever been rendered to a priest; and how 
Stanley of Norwich entertained him at his palace. That pre- 
late, however, was not altogether felicitous in his manner of 
expressing his tolerance. “Iam not one of those,” he said, 
“who would refuse to believe a Roman Catholic even on his 
oath.” Father Mathew’s social success was due, no doubt, to 
his personal charm of manner, which no one could resist. 
Carlyle and his wife, Thackeray, the Duke of Wellington, and 
Lord John Russell, all came under his spell. Carlyle, quoted 
by Mr. Mathew, describes him in 1838 as a “broad, solid-looking 
min, with grey hair, mild, intelligent eyes, massive, rather 
aquiline nose, and countenance, the very face of him attracts 
you;” and Thackeray speaks of him as “a stout, handsome, 
honest-looking man of some two-and-forty years, with nothing 
remarkable in his manner except that it is exceedingly simple, 
hearty, and manly.” 

There are one or two misconceptions which these biographies 
will serve to correct. Father Mathew did not belong to the 
peasant or small-farmer class, which has furnished the bulk of 
the Irish clergy for the last hundred years. His father, so his 
grand-nephew tells us. was agent to the last Earl of Llandaff, 
and the family was not of Irish, but of Welsh origin, having 
only settled in Ireland in 1637. Mr. Mathew has exhumed a 
curious account of the way Dean Swift was entertained in his 
declining years by a member of the family. A coach was sent 
to meet him, but when he heard the number of the guests, the 
Dean told the coachman to turn about and drive back to Dublin, 
for he could not think of mixing with such a crowd. However, 
he changed his mind, and being invited to do exactly as he 
pleased, *‘ fell in with the ways of the house, and for three days 
lived as if in his own home, without seeing his host or any of 
the guests.” On the fourth day, according to the story, he 
appeared in the drawing-room before dinner in the best of 
tempers, and in the end stayed four months instead of a fort- 
night. There was perhaps, as his latest biographer suggests, 
something hereditary in the lavish imprudence with which 
Father Mathew distributed his charities and his temperance 
medals gratis, until he found himself owing £7,000, and was 
arrested for debt. These liabilities, it should be explained, were 
incurred in the expectation of a large legacy, which he had good 
reason to count on, from the sister of the last Earl of Llandaff, 
but which failed him, as such things so often do. A subscrip- 
tion was at once raised to release him, and the incident had, at 
any rate, the good effect of disproving the absurd rumour set 
abroad by his enemies that he was enriching his family by the 
movement. As a matter of fact, we are told, the effect of the 
crusade was actually to ruin some of them who were in the 
distilling business. It was, perhaps, a certain lack of business 
capacity that led the Curia to pass over his name when the 
Cork clergy chose him for their Bishop. In distributing his 
charities, he preferred to befriend ninety-nine impostors 
rather than reject a single deserving case, and with such a 
man the number of impostors was likely to be large. In 
polities, his detachment of mind and freedom from prejudice 
made a strong impression on Thackeray; and though the 
Temperance movement in Ireland tended to become closely 
identified with the simultaneous movement for Repeal, this 
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was against the founder's wishes. Ee was fond of saying, Mr. 








Mathew tells us, “ What we should pray for is the growth of 
common-sense. When the English get the common-sense t« 
give us justice, and we get the common-sense to be content 
with justice and to stop quarrelling among ourselves, there 
will be fair days for the old country yet.” The case has not 
often been better put, though the day is apparently as far off 
as ever. In America, too, he refused to let the Temperance 
movement be mixed up with the question of Abolition, although 
he freely declared himself a strong Abolitionist. After his 
return from America, he lingered on for some years in failing 
health, looking back on his great work, and stricken sometimes 
by a sense of disappointment that he had not succeeded in 
making all his countrymen permanently sober. He died on 
December 8th, 1856. 


THE CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY AND 
GENERAL BOOTH.* 


THERE are a large number of intelligent people who 
are, in their relation to General Booth and his social 
scheme, very much in the attitude of Gamaliel: they have 
witnessed the rise and fall of a good many schemes of social 
regeneration, and have seen the hollowness of many a panacea 
for human suffering; they have seen enough to assure them 
of this, that that which is false will come to naught, but if 
of God they will not prevail against it; and they refrain at 
least from opposition, lest haply they be found fighting against 
God. A man has risen up amongst us undoubtedly honest 
in purpose, steeped to the lips in love of his fellow-men, with 
considerable powers of organisation, with absolute faith in 
himself and in his divine commission to save socially, and even 
spiritually, “the large majority ” of the submerged masses of 
our population. As the outward and visible means towards the 
accomplishment of this end, heasks this wealthy nation of ours 
to subscribe a sum equal to the entire fortune of one of its 
wealthiest shopkeepers. That we are all so profoundly stirred 
by the audacity of the demand, is a matter surely for humilia- 
tion. Nevertheless, when the scheme demands this practica! 
support, we have a right to examine its foundations closely. 
It is perfectly clear that the question of money ought not to 
be allowed to stand in the way of the accomplishment 
of an end so devoutly to be wished, if only we are on the right 
track to the desired goal. 

The Charity Organisation Society, which has for the last 
twenty-five years been incessantly grappling with the problem 
before us, has a right to be heard in the matter. And we 
have, through its able and large-minded chief secretary, in the 
pages before us, a dispassionate examination of General 
Booth’s Social Scheme. Mr. Loch is not given to generalisa- 
tion; he takes up point after point, and. examines each state- 
ment on its own merits, “agreeing in the spirit of much that 
General Booth proposes, but disagreeing on many points in 
his methods,” the object of his little book is “to help in 
the formation of a sound opinion on his proposals.” The 
main principle laid down by General Booth is this—that 
“the first essential that must be borne in mind as governing 
every scheme that may be put forward is, that it must change 
the man, when it is his character and conduct which constitute 
the reasons for his failure in the battle of life.” And with this 
principle not only is the Charity Organisation Society in agree- 
ment, but it is one, as Mr. Loch remarks, which, through good 
and evil report, they have been urging for years: it isa principle 
which has been maintained by every Christian teacher for 
nineteen hundred years; but, says General Booth, “this [the 
change of the whole man] we are confident of effecting— 
anyway, in the great majority of cases—by reasonings and 
persuasions, concerning both earthly and heavenly advan- 
tages, by the power of man and by the power of God.” 
But the remedy he (General Booth) urges must be on a 
scale commensurate with the evil with which it proposes to 
deal. He declares that the lest for whom he pleads, “lost 
not in a religious but in a social sense, are those who have lost 
their foothold in society, those to whom the prayer to our 
heavenly Father, ‘Give us this day cur daily bread,’ remains 
either unfulfilled or only fulfilled by the devil’s agency.” 
And this class, he asserts, comprises one-tenth of our entire 
population. Mr. Loch challenges this statement, and makes 
what we must consider a very important comparison between 










* An Examination of General Booth’s Socia? Scheme. Ad pted by the Council 
of the London Charity Organisation Socictr, C. S. Loch, Secretary. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1890, 
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Mr. Charles Booth’s figures, in his invaluable work entitled 
Labour and Life of the People, to which General Booth appeals, 
and the General’s own version of those figures. The pages 
which deal witb this branch of the subject are extremely im- 
portant,—pp. 35 to 43 of the book before us. We have not 
space to quote them, but for result we get a submerged 
seventy-seventh in place of a submerged tenth, and even so 
the “casual labourer” has to be included; and, as Mr. Loch 
asks, “Is it not almost absurd that General Booth should 
think of employing, as he suggests, almost the whole casual 
labour class, including the dock labourers? How the price of 
dock labour would rise under such circumstances!” Mr. Loch 
next very carefully examines the statements made by General 
Booth concerning the remedial measures he would apply. 
First, the workshop or city colony, on the success of which 
he in great part bases his scheme, has only been established 
four or five months,—a period which Mr. Loch, with his wide 
knowledge of such experiments, deems very insufficient for test- 
ing its practical utility. General Booth relies on the certainty 
that men out of work will gladly take it. He is optimistic to 
an extreme on this subject, but Mr. Loch directs attention to 
the evidence which the General adduces. There is a naiveté 
curiously at variance with the clear-sightedness he often shows 
in the manner in which General Booth records that, taking 250 
men who were on one night inmates of his London shelters, 
men confessedly in “rags, swarming with vermin, hungry, many 
of them living on scraps of food, begged or earned in the most 
haphazard fashion, without sufficient clothing, most of them 
without a shirt,” he said to them: “If you were put on a 
farm and set to work at anything you could do, and supplied 
with food, lodging, and clothing, with a view to getting you on 
your feet, would you be willing to do all you could?” and that 
“in response, the whole 250 replied in the affirmative, with one 
exception.” The veriest impostor who ever begged a sixpence 
would have made the same rejoinder; but General Booth is 
confident that work should be found for everybody, and Mr. 
Loch goes somewhat at length into the experiments in this 
direction which have been already tried in Germany and in 
Holland. In the latter country, the farm system has been 
tried for a long time for the aid of poor persons and 
beggars. “For a small number of selected men,” Mr. 
Loch says, it now answers tolerably well, though after 
the expenditure of a mint of money; but with regard to the 
beggars’ colony, the evidence of Sir John McNeill, President 
of the Board of Supervision in Scotland, who visited it in 
1853, was that it took fifteen men to do the work of one 
ordinary field-labourer. Mr. Loch goes carefully through 
General Booth’s suggestions, and weighs them without 
partiality; but the heaviest item against General Booth’s 
reasoning is the way in which he completely ignores existing 
agencies :— 

“Tt is no better than a ghastly mockery,” writes General Booth, 

*to call by the name of One who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost, those Churches which in the midst of lost multi- 
tudes, either sleep in apathy or display a fitful interest in a 
chasuble. Why all this apparatus of temples and meeting-houses 
to save men from perdition in a world which is to come, while 
never a helping hand is stretched out to save them from the 
inferno of their present life?” 
Why indeed ?—but where will such Churches be found? 
General Booth speaks as if all shelters, labour bureaux, and 
other good works had really originated with bim; some 
agencies, like the Labour Agency and Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies, he completely ignores, though the latter bas in 
reality, My. Loch tells us, “a network of societies in 
connection with every gaol in England.” “There are 
already fifteen homes for prison cases.” “The Royal Dis- 
charged Aid Society in London provided satisfactorily for 
all but about 15 to 18 per cent. of the 48 prisoners they 
dealt with.” No doubt the per-centage not provided for 
goes to swell the number of those for whom General Booth 
labours. With the refuges it is the same. Many as there are 
(278 Rescue Homes alone are on the Charities Register), and 
admirable as their work is, doubtless too many of the 
“ rescued ” sink back into the slough of vice. Thus, though Mr. 
Loch reduces General Booth’s field of operations to a more 
manageable limit, so that he has about half-a-million or less, 
instead of three millions of souls to deal with, there is work 
enough for him to do; only, here again, as Mr. Loch points 
out, “it is not a mass that has to be moved, or a bog that has 
to be drained :”’— 

“ A olance,” he says, “at Mr. Charles Booth’s map in the Life 





and Labour of the People shows the black patches of the social life 
of East London, not as the swamps of a submerged world, but 
scattered here and there in dots and lines. Some one—clergyman, 
minister, doctor, landowner, leaseholder, tradesman, or artisan— 
is neighbour to these black patches. Let them be tackled one by 
one, with the united strength of all who care.” 

It is so much easier to give, even to give largely, to a big 
scheme than it is to take trouble for the individual atom, and 
yetit is as true to-day as ever that we only really touch another 
human soul when virtue or strength goes out of us. “Some 
of the most important evidence in regard to the organisation 
of charity,” says Mr. Loch, “is to be found, perhaps, in the 
early Christian Churebes.” “These associations were small 
bodies acting locally, with officers specially appointed both to 
ascertain the facts in regard to members in distress, and to 
take charge of the funds of the association.” Out of these 
bodies grew the parochial system, and “the question is, 
whether the problem can be solved by reverting more definitely 
and enthusiastically to the local system, or by introducing 
a new group of gigantic institutions.” The problem, he 
reminds us, with which General Booth deals as if it 
were limited and finite, is really infinite in its nature. The 
old evil will reappear. The demand for relief, especially 
relief so largely advertised and so freely given, will exceed the 
supply. There is plenty of work for General Booth and his 
Army to do, work which might well absorb all the funds that 
will be forthcoming. In the classes with which he is specially 
dealing, drink lies at the root of more than half the misery 
and crime. Mr. Loch suggests that he would find large scope 
in the creation of well-managed houses for inebriates, and 
also in trying whether training-farms could be acclimatised 
in England. But we think the clear conviction which will be 
left on the mind of every thoughtful reader of Mr. Loch’s 
Exanination of General Booth’s Social Scheme is well expressed 
in his own words :— 

«“* Whereas in other associations charity was an accident, in 
the Christian association it was of the essence.’ If this, or any- 
thing like it, be true now, we would appeal to all those who are so 
associated, nominally or really, and to their leaders, to cast aside 
all prejudices and hindrances, and boldly to meet and settle how 
with one accord and systematically they can get rid of the black 
patches of London by local and well-directed endeavours. Every 
means of help could then be turned to account. Progress might 
be made more decisive and continuous. And institutions, if new 
institutions were wanted, would not be created except in relation 
to a local need, or in such a manner as to absorb unnecessarily 
the energies of the charitable, but simply to do what personal 
devotion of itself cannot accomplish.” 


SWITZERLAND.* 

Ir would be more easy to give an opinion upon the joint work 
of Mrs. Hug and Mr. Stead if one knew with what object their 
History of Switzerland had been written. If they intended it 
to be merely a pleasant and readable narrative of the chief 
events in Swiss history and the growth of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, they would have immensely improved it by leaving out 
a great many immaterial passages which tend to make the 
book a great deal too long, and in some places rather dull. 
If, on the other hand, it was intended to be an exhaustive and 
scholarly History, its value to students is considerably lessened 
by the almost entire absence of references to original 
authorities. However, as it is, the work deserves credit for 
conveying a great deal of information in a fairly readable form, 
With the exception of a few outbursts of enthusiasm over 
Swiss victories and Swiss heroes, its tone is sufficiently calm 
and dispassionate, and, though far from brilliant, the style is 
pleasant and correct enough. Moreover, the authors can 
fairly plead that their work supplies a want, for, with the 
exception of Messrs. Adams and Cunningham's work on the 
Swiss Confederation, and those of Mr. Freeman’s writings 
that bear on the same subject, there is no English history that 
deals with the country, though the standard Swiss histories, 
from which this work has been chiefly compiled, are plentiful 
enough. 

In beginning with the Lake-Dwellers, the authors certainly 
begin far enough back. But the early history of the tribes 
that passed through, stayed, or were driven out of the country 
again, is by no means without interest, and a very readable 
account is given of the first struggles of the Helvetii, of their 
sally under Orgetorix, of the inroad of the Rhetians, and the 
settlement of both these tribes under the Romans. It is 








* Switzerland, By Mrs. Lina Hug and Richard Steal. “Story of the Nations” 
Series. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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curious to observe how the enervating effects of Roman 
civilisation, here as elsewhere, smoothed the way of conquest 
for the Alamanni when tiey were driven southward by the 
resistless pressure of Attila and the Huns. They, the Alamanni, 
together with another German tribe, the Burgundians, may be 
looked upon as the principal ancestors of the present Swiss 
people. All that early part of their history before the first 
Confederation at the end of the thirteenth century, is very fully 
and ably dealt with. The conquest of the country by the Franks, 
and its subjection, first to the Merovingian and then to the 
Carlovingian dynasty ; its separation into the two Kingdoms 
of Swabia and Burgundy, under the treaty of Verdun in 843, 
and the consequent revolt from the Franks; its amalgama- 
tion with the German Empire in the tenth century, and the 
gradual growth of a feudalism, that was followed by the reign 
of the powerful Counts of Zaeringen, and then by the varying 
supremacy of the three great houses of Kyburg, Savoy, and 
Hapsburg,—all this forms a part of Swiss history which has 
generally been disregarded, as prior to the first Confederation, 
and therefore without interest. Hence very likely arises the 
popular error that imagines that a free Switzerland, composed 
of small confederated States, has always existed from time 
immemorial; whereas the Hidgenossenschaft, the confederation 
of the three Forest Cantons, Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, did 
not take place till 1291, and was not really firmly established 
until after the Battle of Morgarten in 1315. The admission 
of five more Cantons into the League followed soon after, but 
the full number of thirteen was not reached until early in 
1500, from which time it remained unchanged until the end 
of the last century. As itis, the Confederation did not formally 
become independent before the seventeenth century, and was 
not known by its present name until the nineteenth. As Mr. 
Freeman somewhere says, the Swiss Confederation was simply 
one of many German Leagues that proved more lasting than 
others, and was able to retain, as parts of its Confederation, 
the Italian and Burgundian allies it had acquired. It was not 
without much hard fighting that the League proved its right 
to exist; the Hapsburgs were not willing to relinquish their 
hold on the country, and Morgarten was followed by Laupen, 
and Laupen by Sempach and Naefels. These battles are 
described by our authors with great spirit, if perhaps with a 
slight tendency to magnify and exaggerate the Swiss deeds of 
prowess. 

There is something melancholy in the determination of 
modern historians to abjure all the old legends which lack 
authentic support. The White Book of Sarnen, which bears 
the date of 1470, and from which Tschudi, the Swiss historian, 
derived the greater part of his work a century later, may not 
have been the most reliable of authorities, but the legends that 
it contains had all probably a fair amount of foundation in fact. 
It is bad enough that we should be asked to believe no longer in 
William Tell, but it is really too much that our faith should 
be shaken in Winkelried too. Of acts of heroism in those 
days, there were plenty and to spare ; and though Gessler may 
have fallen by some other hand than Tell’s, or Winkelried 
may never have embraced the spears of Sempach, there must 
have been many another deed equally noble that has passed 
unrecorded and unremembered. The only real objection 
that we can see to the acceptance of these tales as 
history, is that they give an undue prominence to the idea 
of the old Swiss patriotism and readiness to sacrifice self 
and interests to the cause of common freedom, whereby one 
is rather led to overlook and forget the furious jealousies 
and quarrels that took place between the various Cantons, and 
the almost internecine strife that they waged with each other. 
That the Confederation contrived to survive both the suicidal 
strife at home and the frequent attacks from abroad, was pro- 
bably much more due to the geographical conditions of the 
country than to any real spirit of cohesion in the people. 

Perhaps the most curious phase of Swiss history was the 
religious reformation, originating with Zwingli at Zurich, 
and carried to its utmost extremity by Calvin in Geneva. 
Zwingli, whose views were moderate enough, was more 
statesman than theologian; and possibly his death, fighting 
for his own city against the Forest Cantons, was the best 
thing that can be remembered of him. Calvin has left a 
deeper mark upon his country, and, indeed, upon our own 
also. He demanded a blind and implicit obedience to 
the Divine Word, as interpreted by himself,—by him- 
self and his consistoire of twelve counsellors,—and by a 





skilful organisation of the powers that came to his hand, 
he succeeded in crushing human reason, and freedom of 
thought even, in his own city, and establishing the most 
absolute tyranny. Every offence against himself or his 
Consistory was treated as an infringement of the Church 
statutes,—those that were more directly committed against 
himself coming under the head of blasphemy. Within a 
period of three years, there were passed fifty-eight sentences 
of death and over eight thousand of imprisonment on persons 
who had so offended. In the records, we find girls cited before 
the Consistory for skating; a man, for the heinous crime of 
sniffing in church ; and an unlucky beauty, together with her 
family and a hairdresser, sent to prison for wearing too 
sumptuous a coiffure. It is curious to find that Bonivard, the 
“prisoner of Chillon,’ was summoned several times for 
gambling and similar offences. Indeed, he seems to have been 
rather a jovial personage, and by no means the pathetic, 
sorrowful figure that Byron has drawn. It is not strange that 
a city that produced and suffered beneath the tyranny of 
Calvin, should also have produced Rousseau, the incarnation 
of revolt against authority. It would be difficult to say 
whether Calvin in the sixteenth century, or Rousseau in the 
eighteenth, has exercised the more lasting influence on 
European history. 

The latter part of this work is the least interesting; it is 
even dull. ‘“Constitutionally, the history of Switzerland is of 
surpassing interest,” say the authors. We should have thought 
that, constitutionally, the history of Switzerland was a mere 
chapter of accidents, in which the events that led to the final 
issues were so confused as to make them almost valueless for 
the purposes of political study. As to those curious institu- 
tions, the Initiative and the Referendum, for which the authors 
express so much admiration, they would have done well to 
quote some illustrations of their working, if it was only to 
prove that one institution does not stultify the other. 





AMERICA BEFORE COLUMBUS.* 

THESE essays, though largely linguistic in their subjects and 
methods, have nothing to do with so-called Americanisms, as- 
the title their author has given himself might lead the reader 
on this side of the Atlantic to suppose. Nor does Dr. Brinton 
on the present occasion come forward as the advocate of the 
rights and glories of his country. He is Professor of American 
Archeology in the University of Pennsylvania, and has brought 
together in this volume a remarkable series of attempts—to 
use his own phrase—to throw light upon the ethnology, 
mythology, scripts, literatures, and languages of the various 
races of men who are resumed under the designation of 
American Indians, an expression that will for ever preserve the 
memory of that longing for a short route to Eastern Asia 
which brought about the discovery of the great Western 
Continent. 

Geologically, the New World is the older of the two, but 
there is some reason to think that it was not the earliest home 
of man. Nevertheless, paleolithic man existed even before: 
the retrocession northwards of the great glacier-sheet that 
once covered all North America as far south as a line joining 
New York and St. Louis. At this period, probably, the 
northern parts of America and Europe were connected, and 
the eastern shore of the Atlantic lay several hundred miles to 
the west of the existing Irish coast. How and where primi- 
tive man made the journey westwards by land that tens of 
thousands of years afterwards was repeated by sea, none can 
certainly say. But the history of human migration shows 
the movement of races to have been almost wholly of a 
western character, and as the close similarities of form that 
mark the paleolithic implements of both worlds drove the 
common origin of their populations, it can hardly be doubted 
that the New was peopled from the Old World. Ifso, the origin 
of man must be thrown back to early pleistocene times, for 
the westward journey must have been accomplished long 
before the Northern ice-cap descended anywhere near to the 
Canadian boundary. 

The immediate successors of the stone-men seem to have 
left no traces of their presence behind them, and a vast blank 
in American archeology has to be traversed before we reach 
the age of the mound-builders and the Central American 


* Essays of an Americanist. (1.) Ethnology, &c. (2) Mythology, &. (3.) 
Graphic Systems and Literature. (4.) Linguistic. By Daniel G. Brinton, A M., 
M.D. Philadelphia: Porter and Coates, 
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civilisations far within the historic period of the Old World. 
To the mound-builders some inquirers have assigned an 
antiquity of two thousand years, others have traced a relation 
between them and the famous “Toltecs,” while Dr. J. W. 
Foster connects them with a tribe “who in times far remote 
flourished in Brazil.” But Dr. Brinton, in agreement with 
the well-known ethnologist, Major J. W. Powell, believes 
them to have been merely Indian tribes who occupied 
the country about the time of its discovery, and, in- 
deed, for some centuries later. Travellers such as De Vaca, 
La Vega, De Soto, and others, who visited portions of the Gulf 
States in the course of the sixteenth and following centuries, 
have left descriptions which hardly permit of a doubt that 
the mounds, serpentine, circular, or straight, are merely the 
defensive earthworks or communal burying-places of the time. 
Of the Toltecs and their city, Tula, some forty miles north of 
Mexico, the legend, which M. Charnay so strenuously defended, 
is dismissed as a baseless myth. The story was, that Tula 
Hourished for some five hundred years, until it had four 
nillions of inhabitants; that it was destroyed about the tenth 
century ; and that with the fragments of its population were 
peopled Mexico, Central America, and the Mississippi Valley. 
Dr. Brinton’s researches, archxological and linguistic, demon- 
strate clearly enough the unsoundness of the theory, despite 
the support lent it by the respectable names of Ixtlilxochitl 
and Prescott. The essay is one of the most interesting in 
the volume, and affords a good example of the excellent 
method followed by “Americanists” in the investigation 
of their difficult subject. It was in Central America 
that the most civilised among the races of the New World 
were found. Their root-language is known as Maya-Quiche, 
dialects of which are still spoken by some half-million of 
Yueatecan and Guatemalan Indians. The Nahuatl dialect 
was that of the Mexican Aztecs, but Maya was the language 
of the people of Yucatan, whose civilisation attained a higher 
point than was reached in Mexico. The vast monuments of 
Palenque sufficiently attest the superiority of the isthmic 
State, but another proof is furnished by the script of the 
Mayas. Like the Aztecs, they used a peculiar form of picture- 
writing, which Dr. Brinton terms ikonomatic. These picture- 
characters were not exactly hieroglyphs, nor were they 
ideographs. They represented an object, but did not designate 
it, but merely its sound, for the purpose of marking some 
other object, or even phonetically. What are known in 
heraldry as “canting arms” sometimes afford a capital illus- 
tration of a script of this kind. Thus, to give an instance 
adduced by Dr. Brinton, the family of Dobells carry a hart 
passant and three bells argent, thus expressing, rebus-wise, 
the name, doe-bells. So Montezuma was represented by a 
mouse-trap, in Nahuatl month (mon)—an eagle, quauhtli 
(quauh)—pierced by a sort of lancet, zo—and surmounted bya 
hand, maitl (ma),—mo-quauh-zo-ma. In ancient Japanese, a 
similar device was common—thus, the Chinese character for 
wild duck, in Japanese Kamo, often ends poems in the 
Manydshnu, and is to be read Ka mo,—i.e., is it not so? In 
Maya, the phoneticism was carried further, and a close 
approach made to a syllabic alphabet resembling the iroha of 
Japan. A language thus written can only, of course, be read 
by one already well acquainted with it, just as a French 
rebus is intelligible only to those who have a good know- 
ledge of French. The Maya syllabary has been preserved 
by Landa, the second of the Yucatan Bishops; and a 
few native ikonomatic manuscripts have also come down 
to us, which, like the Mexican codices, are not likely ever 
to be deciphered. Fortunately, of the extensive Maya litera- 
ture which once existed, but which the Bishops, who saw 
in it merely a contrivance of the devil, as the Jesuits 
did in the complicated scripts of Japan, committed to the 
flames whenever they had an opportunity, to the great grief 
of the natives, as Landa himself states, some examples were 
transliterated into roman, and are still extant. They are 
known as books of the Chilan Balam, apparently a priestly 
title signifying “expounder of the will of the gods,” and treat 
of astrology, prophecy, history, and medicine. Some of them 
contain Christian teachings and Scripture stories. Dr. Brinton 
translates a prophecy taken from The Book of Chilan Balam 
of Chumayel, of which he believes the original text to have 
been composed about 1480. In the appendix to Mr. Stephens’s 
Travels in Yucatan, will be found a sketch of Mayan history 
and chronology based upon these books. 





That uncivilised tribes should produce poetry both graceful 
and elevated in character, no longer excites the surprise of the 
ethnologist. But one hardly looks for it among the blubber- 
eating Eskimo. Their principal amusement, nevertheless, in 
the long evenings of an Arctic winter consists of poetical 
contests, and they are most particular in the matter of 
diction and accent. Dr. Brinton gives specimens of Eskimo 
song which show a keen appreciation of natural beauty and a 
singular capacity for the softer emotions. Of Pawnee and 
Aztec songs, translations are also given which fully demon- 
strate the poetic faculty of these races. Centuries ago an 
Aztec lover could emulate Herrick :— 

«On a certain mountain.side, 
Where they pluck flowers, 
I saw a pretty maiden, 
Who plucked from me my heart. 
Whither thou goest, 
There go I.” 

The last of these very interesting and extremely well-written 
essays, which deal for the most part with subjects little 
studied in this country since the publication of Lord Kings- 
borough’s enormous tomes, exposes a curious linguistic fraud, 
recalling the exploits of George Psalmanazar. Some ten 
years ago, two French seminarists, Jean Parisot and 
A. Dejouy, under the excitement caused by a perusal of 
Chateaubriand, made up a grammar and vocabulary of what 
they termed the Tansa language—the name Tansa was 
taken from Chateaubriand’s Voyage en Amérique—and into 
this language translated the Creed, an Algonquin hymn, and 
other pieces. The whole was published by Maisonneuve, and 
brought the authors, or at least Parisot, into communication 
with the well-known linguist, M. Lucien Adam. The forgers 
had meanwhile endowed the world with a number of songs in 
“Taensa” (Jansa had been abandoned), which, they averred, 
had been obtained by a traveller in America in 1828 from the 
town of Taensa, on the Alabama or Mississippi. The latter 
work—Cancionero Americano was its title—was furnished with 
an introduction in such ungrammatical Spanish, that it ought 
at least to have excited suspicion. The deception was exposed 
by Dr. Brinton, the absurdities, linguistic and other, com- 
mitted by the forgers fully set forth,—and a very amusing 
account Dr. Brinton gives of them. Nevertheless, M. Adam 
was anything but convinced, and our Americanist had again 
to fight the battle of truth. Even this plea did not suffice, 
though the forgers made no attempt to support their work, 
and Taensa did not return to the néant whence it sprang until 
1886, when Professor Vinson finally condemned it, as a mysti- 
fication sans grande portée, in the Revue de Linguistique. 


MR. LOCKER-LAMPSON’S “LYRA 
ELEGANTIARUM.”* 
We can all tell social and occasional verse when we see 
it; but where is there to be discovered a definition which can 
in any true sense be described as adequate and satisfactory ? 
All attempts to limit the scope of this form of poetry will be 
found at once to be unsuccessful. We cannot say that it must 
not treat of this subject or of that, for if we do, we shall find 
ourselves instantly confronted with poems dealing with the very 
matter sought to be excluded, which are yet perfect examples 
of social and occasional verse. In truth, what separates this 
form of composition from the rest of poetry is not the theme, 
but the manner. Vers de société consists in the method of writing 
adopted, not in the subject. It is style alone which is the 
determinant. Mr. Frederick Locker-Lampson, a new edition 
of whose delightful Lyra Elegantiarum is just published, has 
recognised this fact in his attempt to describe the attributes 
of social and occasional verse. In his Preface, he tells us, 
“Occasional Verse should be short, graceful, refined, and 
fanciful, not seldom distinguished by chastened sentiment, and 
often playful. Thetone should not be pitched high; it should 
be terse and idiomatic, and rather in the conversational key ; 
the rhythm should be crisp and sparkling, and the rhyme 
frequent and never forced, while the entire poem should be 
marked by tasteful moderation, high finish, and completeness ; 
for, however trivial the subject-matter may be, indeed, rather 
in proportion to its triviality, subordination to the rules of 
composition, and perfection of execution, are of the utmost 





* Lyra Elegantiarum: a Collection of some of the best Social and Occasional 
Verse by Deceased Authors. Edited by F. Lockyer-Lampson, assisted by Coulson 
Kernahan. Revised andenlarged edition. “Minerva Library.” London: Ward, 
Lock, and Co, 
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importance.” But though Mr. Locker-Lampson is so sound in 
his theories, he fails sometimes in practice. In his selection 
of poems for his anthology, he has admitted one or two 
which, in our opinion, ought to have been excluded. For 
example, he has given us Browning’s “ Youth and Art.” The 
poem is, we confess, singularly charming, and we can perfectly 
well understand the editor’s temptation to admit it; but it has 
no place in the Lyra Elegantiarum. We say this not because 
of the genuine note of pathos with which it closes, but simply 
because of the literary mood in which it is composed. In the 
first place, the touch of grotesqueness with which the poet, 
as so often, has here purposely invested his work, renders it unfit 
to be classed as occasional verse of the kind intended by Mr. 
Locker-Lampson. That grotesqueness is most effective in 
the poem, and its use is perfectly legitimate ; but it is a note 
which the strings of the “Lyra Elegantiarum” have not 
sufficient compass to sound. Again, the dramatic method of 
rendering the thought of the poem is a fatal objection to its 
inclusion in the present collection. We have no desire to say 
that occasional verse should be merely reflective, but it must 
not aim at such strong impersonation and characterisation as 
does “Youth and Art.” To show how full of pathos and 
emotion a poem may be while it keeps all the essentials of vers 
de société—using that term in its wider and acquired sense—we 
may quote the late Lord Houghton’s “Shadows.” This is as 
rightly, as Browning’s “ Youth and Art” is wrongly, included 
in Mr. Locker-Lampson’s collection :— 
“They seemed to those who saw them meet 
The casual friends of every day, 


Her smile was undisturbed and sweet, 
His courtesy was free and gay. 

But yet if one the other’s name 

In some unguarded moment heard, 

The heart you thought so calm and tame, 
Would struggle like a captured bird : 
And letters of mere formal phrase 

Were blistered with repeated tears,— 
And this was not the work of days, 

But had gone on for years and years! 
Alas! that Love was not too strong 

For maiden shame and manly pride! 
Alas! that they delayed so long 

The goal of mutual bliss beside. 

Yet what no chance could then reveal, 
And neither would be first to own, 

Let fate and courage now conceal, 
When truth could bring remorse alone.” 


This poem is as good example of the more serious side 
of vers de société as can well be given. But for the 
literary attitude, it would be an ordinary lyric. As it is, 
it is fitly found beside Praed’s masterpieces. Walter Savage 
Landor’s verses frequently afford examples to illustrate our 
meaning. Of two poems similar in subject, it is often obvious, 
owing to the difference of treatment pursued, that one is vers 
de société, and one is not. For example :— 
“ You smiled, you spoke, and I believed, 
By every word and smile deceived. 
Another man would hope no more ; 
Nor hope I what I hoped before : 
But let not this last wish be vain; 


$9? 


Deceive, deceive me once again ! 
This is pure vers de socicté. The following, however—verses 
which Charles Lamb declared he had lived upon for six months 
—have the true lyric cry :— 

‘““Ah! what avails the sceptered race! 
Ah! what the form divine! 
What every virtue, every grace ! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 


Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee.” 
In quoting this, and one or two others of Landor’s poems, we 
think Mr. Locker-Lampson has erred, though his error is one 
for which many readers will be personally grateful, as it gives 
them an opportunity of making acquaintance or renewing 
their friendship with some of the most beautiful short poems 
in the English language. Mr. Locker-Lampson has, of 
course, every right to select either,— 


“T hardly know one flower that grows 
On my small garden plot ; 
Perhaps I may have seen a Rose, 
And said, Forget-me-not :” 
™ «Fair maiden! when I look at thee, 
I wish I could be young and free ; 
But both at once, ah! who could be?” 





for both are perfect instances of what he is looking for; but. 
there are others where the handling of the theme forbids 
inclusion in his volume. 

From another side, we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Locker-Lampson has not been strict enough, though here 
again his sins of admission include some of the favourite 


poems of the present writer. Vers de société have nothing 
of comedy or broad humour, and therefore we have no right 
to Swift’s “Mrs. Harris’s Petition.” Though it wrings our 
heart to say so, the presence of the inimitable petition to the 
Lords Justices is a blot upon the Lyra Elegantiarum. The 
same must be said of Moore’s delightful “ Paddy’s Metamor- 
phosis,” which, though we condemn, we cannot resist the 
pleasure of quoting :— 
“ About fifty years since, in the days of our daddies, 
That plan was commenced which the wise now applaud, 


Of shipping off Ireland’s most turbulent Paddies, 
As good raw materials for settlers, abroad. 


Some West Indian Island, whose name I forget, 

Was the region then chosen for this scheme so romantic ;. 
And such the success the first colony met, 

That a second, soon after, set sail o’er the Atlantic. 


Behold them now safe at the long look’d-for shore, 
Sailing in between banks that the Shannon might greet 
And thinking of friends whom, but two years before, 
They had sorrow’d to lose, but would soon again meet. 
And, hark! from the shore a glad welcome there came— 
‘Arrah, Paddy from Cork, is it you, my sweet boy ?’ 
While Pat stood astounded, to hear his own name 
Thus hail’d by black devils, who caper’d for joy! 


Can it possibly be P—half amazement—half doubt, 
Pat listens again—rubs his eyes and looks steady ; 
Then heaves a deep sigh, and in horror yells out, 
‘Good Lord !—only think—black and curly already !* 


Deceived by that well-mimick’d brogue in hie ears, 
Pat read his own doom in these wool-headed figures, 

And thought, what a climate, in less than two years, 
To turn a whole cargo of Pats into niggers! 


Morat. 
*Tis thus, but alas! by a moral more true 
Than is told in this rival of Ovid’s best stories, 
Your Whigs, when in office a short year or two, 
By a lusus nature, all turn into Tories. 


And thus, when I hear them ‘ strong measures’ advise, 

Ere the seats that they sit on have time to get steady, 

I say, while I listen, with tears in my eyes, 

‘Good Lord !—only think—black and curly already !’” 
Moore never wrote anything more delightfully humorous, but 
it is at once too burlesque in treatment, and too full of pure 
fun, to be ranked as vers de société. The method employed is 
that of broad comedy, and it is this, not the political element, 
which places it outside the scope of The Lyre of Elegances. 
That this is so, may be seen in a moment by a reference to 
Praed’s charming stanzas,—“ Verses on Seeing the Speaker 
Asleep in his Chair during one of the Debates of the First 
Reformed, Parliament,” “Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while 
you may;” or to the poem entitled “Mars Disarmed by 
Love.” In the latter, the feeling of the poem is intensely 
bitter, and the aim entirely that of the satirist; but the 
technique belongs throughout to the writer of vers de société. 
A still better example of the fact that it is not the satiric in- 
tention, but the style of writing which, as a rule, makes it 
impossible to class satires under the heading of vers de société, 
is to be found in Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “The Sweet 
Little Man.” No poet ever twisted a more terrible scourge 
with which to lash the degenerate portion of his countrymen, 
and to force them to remember their duty to the fatherland. 
Yet the little poem is pure vers de société, and, but for the 
fact that the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table is still alive. 
would doubtless have been included in the present collection. 

It seems almost ungracious, with a volume so charming, and 
in spite of the one or two microscopic faults we have pointed 
out, so perfect, to complain of omissions. Besides, it sounds 
something very like an impertinence to accuse an editor sc 
deeply read in English literature as Mr. Locker-Lampson, 
of overlooking or ignoring suitable matter. We feel cer- 
tain, however, that he will pardon any apparent presumption. 
If we suggest verses he has not yet seen, he will be glad to 
consider them; and in cases where he bas already given the 
award the other way, he will not mind a further argument on 
appeal. Surely he ought not to have omitted the delightful 
verses of Pope which begin :— 

“T know a thing that’s most uncommon,— 
Envy, be silent and attend,— 


I know a reasonable woman, 
Handsome and witty, yet a friend.” 
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Again, there is a passage, easily detachable from the text, in 
Pope’s Epistle to Mr. Jervas, the painter, which has every right 
to be present. Referring to Jervas’s portraits of the Duchess 
of Bridgewater, Lady Worsley, and other beauties of the day, 
oceur two couplets which may be quoted in justification of our 
plea :— 
“ Beauty, frail flower that every season fears, 
Blooms in thy colours for a thousand years. 
Thus Churchill’s race shall other hearts surprise, 
And other beauties envy Worsley’s eyes.” 
Another author, from whom at least one poem has been 
missed, is Sir Charles Sedley. Mr. Locker-Lampson gives a 
good many examples of his verse, but he should not have left 
out the lines beginning,— 
“ Love still has something of the sea 
From which his mother rose ;” 
or the song with the refrain,— 
“ Phyllis, without frown or smile, 
Sat and knotted all the while.” 
Here, too, is a copy of verses of the same period which might 
well find a place in The Lyre of Elegances :— 
« Julia, young, wanton threw the gathered snow, 
Nor feared I burning from the watery blow ; 
“Tis cold,’ I cried; but, ah! too soon I found 
Sent by that hand it dealt a scorching wound. 
Resistless fair, we fly thy power in vain, 
Who turn’st to fiery darts the frozen rain. 
Burn, Julia, burn like me, and that desire 
With water which thou kindlest quench with fire.” 

We cannot, however, find space to set forth any more of 
the poems that have a claim to be included in the Lyra 
Elegantiarum. We will only say, in conclusion, that if a touch- 
stone is wanted for determining what is true vers de société 
and what not, it is to be found in the writings of Praed. 
Taking everything into consideration, he is the most perfect 
master of the art, and we cannot recall a line of his which has 
not the true manner of this sort of writing. Whether he is 
humorous or serious, pathetic or cynical, his touch is always 
unexceptionable in this respect. His verses are a standard 
by which all past and future attempts may be judged. As 
our last word, we will quote Mr. Locker-Lampson’s quotation 
from Pliny, which aptly describes the works of Praed and of 
all other writers of vers de société :— 

«These pieces commonly go under the title of poetical amuse- 
ments; but these amusements have sometimes gained as much 
reputation to their authors, as works of a more serious nature. 
It is surprising how much the mind is entertained and enlivened 
by these little poetical compositions, as they turn upon subjects 
of gallantry, satire, tenderness, politeness, and everything, in 
short, that concerns life, and the affairs of the world.” 
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The “ twenty-second series” of Vanity Fair (Vanity Fair Office), 
is not materially different from its recent predecessors. It suffers, 
as these have done, froma certain dearth of real celebrities, which 
indeed the age does not produce in sufficient numbers to meet a 
steady consumption of one per week. But the scarcity has not 
yet gone to positive famine. There are a few portraits of people 
whose likeness we are really interested in beholding. There is 
the Bishop of Lincoln, for instance, a quite admirable picture ; 
and there is Sir Charles Russell. Three Princes, again—viz., the 
Duke of Connaught, the Duke of Orleans, and Prince George of 
Wales—have a sort of claim to a place. Judges—there are four 
of them—are, to say the least, the prize-winners of their pro- 
fession. Lord Halsbury sits on the Woolsack, and Mr. Forwood 
is an important official. Mr. Muttlebury, to judge from the space 
which has been given to his exploits in the newspapers, is an im- 
portant personage. (But surely the notice of this gentleman 
is somewhat “impertinent,” at least in the classical sense of 
that word.) That there should be a residuum of quite obscure 
persons, financiers, men of fashion, jockeys, and so forth, is 
inevitable. As to the portraits, every one knows what they are 
like. We have expressed our opinion about them more than once, 
and need not repeat it. 

The Art Annuals. (Art Journal Office.)\—Here we have the 
annual publications for the last seven years bound together in one 
volume. Each contains an account of the life and work of some 
great artist, and is handsomely and plentifully illustrated. The 
seven annuals are: “Sir Frederick Leighton,” by Mrs. A. Lang; 
“Sir J. E. Millais,’ by Walter Armstrong, M.A.; “L. Alma 
Tadema,” by Helen Zimmern; “J. L. E. Meissonier,” by Lionel 
Robinson; “J.C. Hook,” by F. G. Stephens; “Rosa Bonheur,” 





by René Peyrol, translated by J. Finden Brown; and “ Birket 
Foster,” by Marcus Huish, LL.B. This last is the annual for 
1890. Mr. Birket Foster’s work, if we regard simply the great 
multiplication of it, must have given as great an amount of 
pleasure in the aggregate to the world as that of any contem- 
porary artist. There never has been a more facile, and seldom a 
more pleasing, pencil. At the age of sixteen, Mr. Birket Foster 
(who was born in 1825) did his first work in reducing to form the 
amateur sketches prepared for Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall’s “ Ireland, 
its Scenery and Character.” The next work that he did was on 
the illustrations of Captain Marryat’s “Poor Jack.” An in- 
teresting account is given of the artist’s early efforts to obtain 
employment. Publishers were not particularly quick to recognise 


| his merits. Still, he got to work pretty soon. Mr. Henry Vizetelly 


gave him his first commission ; but his principal employment was 
from Mr. David Bogue, for whom he illustrated “ Evangeline” and 
other poems of Longfellow. But to give a list of the books which 
Mr. Birket Foster has illustrated would be needless. He worked 
hard in this line for some six or seven years. In 1858, he began 
to withdraw from it, and to fulfil his ambition of becoming an 
artist in colour. In 1859, he exhibited a water-colour drawing, 
«“ A Farm—Arundel Park in the Distance,” to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition ; the next year he became an Associate, and in 1862 a 
full member of the Water-Colour Society. He has exhibited 
nearly three hundred drawings in its room. His work as a painter 
in oils has been small. 


There is an almost repellent air of solidity about the new 
number of the Edinburgh Review. “Sanitary Progress,” “Care 
and Education of the Blind,” “Modern Economies,” and “The 
Fiscal System of the United States” are serious topics to tackle, 
and there is no suggestion of irresponsible frivolity even about 
such articles as “ The Paintings of Pompeii” and “ Fraser’s Memoir 
of John Locke.” We hasten to add, however, that these papers 
are all genuinely solid, and that they contain a considerable 
amount of that information which the public writer is sure to find 
invaluable. This is especially true of the articles on “ Sanitary 
Progress” and “ The Fiscal System of the United States.” More 
generally attractive papers are those on “ The French Occupation 
of Egypt ” and “ American Fiction.” The former is based largely 
on an interesting book which was issued last year from the 
National Printing Press of Cairo by the Sheikh Abderrahman el 
Gabarty, who, during the French occupation of Egypt, was a 
member of the Divan that Bonaparte established in Cairo, and 
who was assassinated in 1822, in the reign of Mohammed Ali. 
The French occupation of Egypt, in spite of the ease with which 
the power of the Mamelukes was crushed, was a failure. The 
writer of this article comes to the conclusion that Bonaparte him- 
self was ‘‘ sublimely ignorant of the peculiarities of the Oriental 
character.” Kléber, who succeeded to the command of-the French 
troops when Bonaparte suddenly and furtively left Egypt, was a 
fanatic; and Menou, who took his place when he was assassinated, 
was little better than a fool. In his hands, the adventure which 
had begun so brilliantly, ended in humiliating failure. The 
writer closes his paper with this contrast :—‘ The French governed. 
Egypt to promote the temporary political interests of their own 
country. The English govern Egypt to promote the permanent 
interests and prosperity of its population.” In a good compre- 
hensive and sensible article on American fiction, written on 
somewhat conventional lines, prominence is very properly given 
to the writings of George W. Cable, and of the writer who styles 
herself ‘Charles Egbert Craddock.” 'The comparison which is 
instituted between Miss Murfree and George Eliot strikes us, 
however, as rather forced. This number of the Edinburgh also 
contains an agreeable article on the journals of Lady Mary Coke, 
the once celebrated daughter of the still better known John, Duke 
of Argyll. 


The Political Science Quarterly is a very useful periodical, but 
its editors—the University Faculty of Political Science in 
Columbia—should beware lest they make it dull to a spiritless ex- 
tent by giving too many continued articles like those by Professor 
E. R. Seligman on “ The Taxation of Corporations.” Mr. Brander 
Matthews contributes an excellent and interesting paper on “The 
Evolution of Copyright ”’—although perhaps “history ” would 
have been a better word in this connection than “ evolution ”— 
in which he tells Americans the undoubted although unpalatable 
truth, that “from having been one of the foremost States of the 
world in the evolution of copyright, the United States has now 
become one of the most backward.” The most generally in- 
teresting paper in this number of the Political Science Quarterly is 
one, which is by no means an out-and-out panegyric, on Hermann 
von Holst, who, born in Livonia in 1841, emigrated to the United 
States in 1867 as a steerage passenger, and who has published a 
remarkable “Constitutional and Political History of the United 
States.” 
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The new number of the London Quarterly Review is notable 
rather for the variety of its contents than for the outstanding 
excellence of any particular article. “The State in Loco 
Parentis,” “Wild Beasts and their Ways” (based on Sir Samuel 
Baker’s recent book), “Baptism and Orders,” and “General 
Booth’s ‘ Darkest England’” are among the subjects treated of. 
To our thinking, however, by far the most readable paper in this 
number is that entitled “An American Bishop.” In it a very 
readable and compact narrative is given of the life of Bishop 
Matthew Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, 
who seems to have been in every sense a remarkable man, for we 
are told that “his personal appearance would be easily matched 
ona fair-day in Omagh, from within a few miles of which town his 
father had come.” 


With the January number the Asiatic Quarterly Review enters 
on a new series, under 4 new editor, and with a new title. It is 
now styled the Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, and Oriental 
and Colonial Record. From the editor’s prefatory remarks, it 
appears that his programme is a very ambitious one. He intends 
to supply to the public, information and opinion from authorities 
of different countries on all important questions coming within 
the categories “Imperial” (including Colonial) and “ Asiatic.” 
We are bound to say that the first number of the new series 
suggests something more than a probability of this- programme 
being carried out. Thus, under the title “Africa,” both the 
Portuguese and the Italian side of an important international 
difficulty are presented. The Colonies are not neglected; on the 
contrary, “ The Latest Phase of Imperial Federation ” is dealt with 
by Principal Hervey, of New South Wales. The general articles 
are also of great interest,—especially Mr. Sewell’s memoir and 
notes of the too little known Sir Walter Elliot, who played a 
useful part as a Madras civilian between 1820 and 1860. Alto- 
gether, The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review makes a most 
promising start. © 

The most notable feature of the new number of The Law 
Quarterly Review is a permanent photograph—most admirably 
executed—of the statue of Blackstone in the library of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. Altogether, this is an excellent number of a 
Review the contents of which it must be exceedingly difficult to 
vary. Among the papers are “‘ The Definition of General Average ” 
—a very elaborate paper by Mr. Thomas Barclay—*‘ The Decline 
of Roman Jurisprudence,” and ‘‘ Bankruptcy of Partners.” Judge 
Chambers contributes what may be almost styled a rattling article 
on “Trial by Jury in Civil Cases,” the style and tendency of which 
may be gathered from these sentences :—“ One of the suggestions 
made during the recent controversy was that young lawyers 
waiting for business should serve on juries. I can’t imagine a 
worse suggestion. Law-calf is an excellent thing, but calf-law 
would be a terrible product.” 

The critical notices in the new number of Mind constitute the 
most readable portion of its contents; they are well done. The 
articles, such as ‘‘ Apperception and the Movement of Attention,” 
are portentously heavy. Speaking generally, there is too much 
Bain, and too little antidote, in Mind nowadays. 


The Indian Mutiny of 1857. By Colonel G. B. Malleson. 
(Seeley and Co.) — Although the Indian Mutiny has been 
abundantly written upon, no apology is needed for a volume 
giving in convenient compass and in a readable style the history 
of that great crisis. Colonel Malleson, moreover, maintains that 
while previous writers on the subject have dealt amply with the 
consequences of the Mutiny, they have but dimly shadowed forth 
its causes. He is not inclined to stop at the greased cartridge; 
on the contrary, he went a step further back in the history of 
the outbreak in 1880, when he published the concluding volume 
of Kaye’s History of the Mutiny. A visit which he made to 
India has confirmed him in his chief conclusions, that whilst the 
action of the Indian Government in Oudh and elsewhere had 
undermined the loyalty of the sipéhis and prepared their minds 
for the conspirators, the conspirators themselves, of whom the 
chief were the Maulavi of Faizabid, Nana Sahib, and the Rani of 
Jhansi, had done all in their power to bring about rebellion ; and 
that the action of the land system introduced into the North- 
West Provinces by Mr. Thomason predisposed their inhabitants 
to revolt. “There remained only to the conspirators to find a 
grievance which should so touch the strong religious susceptibili- 
ties of the sipahis as to incite them to overt action. Such a 
grievance they found in the greased cartridge.” It is unnecessary 
to follow Colonel Malleson in his lucid and easy-flowing narrative. 
It must suffice to say that he does equal justice to the achievements 
of individua] Englishmen in the Mutiny, and to the general lines 
of strategy the following up of which brought it to a close. 
While he gives all credit to Havelock, Outram, Clyde, and the 
two Lawrences, he says of John Nicholson, who fell at Delhi 


at the age of thirty-seven: “He died with the reputation of 








being the most successful administrator, the greatest soldier, and 
the most perfect master of men in India. The reputation was, 
I believe, deserved.” The storming of Delhi is exceptionally well 
described. Altogether, this may fairly be pronounced as the most 
useful handbook of the Indian Mutiny that has yet been published. 
It is to be hoped that its usefulness will not be impaired by the 
author’s spelling of some well-known Indian names, such as 
“Kanhpur” and even “Dehli.” Colonel Malleson tries to justify 
what to most readers will seem an eccentricity; yet they will 
probably find it an inconvenience rather than a help. 

Within Sight of the Snow, and a Surrey Idyll. By Lily Watson. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—Of these two bright, cheerful stories, 
the first will probably be preferred by the girl-readers for whom 
they are obviously intended, owing to the spice of romance in it. 
Thanks to an aunt, a girl who teaches the pianoforte and dotes 
on the poets, gets a holiday in Switzerland, and there she “ does ” 
the usual scenery, plays and listens to a great deal of music, and 
finally finds her way into the heart of a German Professor, Herr 
Lichtenstein. There is more character, even although it is rather 
“grumpy,” in the second story, in which an English girl and her 
Scotch medical lover are comfortably settled in the most mar- 
vellous fashion. 

The Philosophy of Fiction in Literature: an Essay. By Daniel 
Greenleaf Thompson. (Longmans, Green, and Co., London and 
New York.)—This is the kind of book which is just so fairly well- 
written as to make a reviewer wonder why the intelligence that 
sufficed for its production did not also suffice to tell the author 
that it was scarcely worth producing. Despite some ambitious- 
ness of method and design, it is really little better than a body 
of very sensible but none the less very obvious remarks, Mr. 
Thompson apparently forgetting that commonplaces do not cease 
to be commonplaces when made formidable by being erected 
intoasystem. Thus, the chapter on “ Art, Morals, and Science,’ 
only seems to amount to an elaborate affirmation of what few will 
deny,—viz., that the picture of vice artistically draped, as in 
*‘Mademoiselle de Maupin,” does more harm than that of vice 
painted in brazen nudity, as in Zola’s novels. Mr. Thompson, 
however, goes somewhat too far in expressing the opinion that 
the stories of the Marquis de Sade, from their very hideousness, 
would prove comparatively innocuous for most readers. A 
perusal of “Justine” and “ Juliette” might not actually excite 
foul propensities in an ordinary person, but the mere knowledge 
of such nameless abominations as those happily sealed books 
described could hardly leave an average mind unpolluted. There 
is such a thing as the loss of virginity of soul, quite apart from 
indulgence in active evil. Mr. Thompson seems to endorse Mr. 
Henry James’s opinion, that French novelists are superior to ours 
as exponents of the passion of love. It seems, because our best 
writers of fiction treat of erotic matters with a certain manly 
reticence, their works are cold and austere. Mr. Thompson 
sometimes puts a point with some ingenuity, as when, with 
reference to the broadly generalised manner of treating carnage 
as a motif, he observes that if readers “are told that men are 
mown down like grass before the scythe, the thought exhilarates 
them : . inasmuch as they do not realise in their 
feelings that anybody is hurt in the operation of mowing.” But 
the general impression left equally by the style and the matter is 
one of decided flatness, diversified here and there by tuberosities 
of diction which may or may not be the latest Americanisms. 
Certainly no amount of international good-will can reconcile us to 
“* passional,” or to “heroic deeds ultimating in triumph,” or to 
“ considerable ” used as a noun thus: “It is worth considerable to 
have a book savagely condemned on that score.” Mr. Thompson 
shows himself well acquainted with modern criticism, but his 
book is spoiled by the constant emphatic enunciation of truisms 
with the air of a man disburdening himself of weighty truths. 


Laundry Work. By Mrs. Lord. (Cassell and Co.)—It is practi- 
cally impossible to conceive of a neater, cheaper, compacter, 
better-printed, or in every way handier little manual of the 
operation known as “the weekly wash,” than this. It is arranged 
in the form of ten lessons, with subdivisions or secondary direc- 
tions, which are all put in the pithiest of language; while salient 
points are emphasised by special type. Mrs. Lord’s methods 
are not merely theoretical; on the contrary, as she tells us, they 
are now worked with considerable success at the Laundry Centres 
of the London School Board. Even a male reader of this book 
may see its good qualities. 

A Journalist’s Jottings. By W. Beatty-Kingston. 2 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Beatty-Kingston, who decorates his 
title-page with several foreign orders of merit, has collected in 
these volumes a number of papers contributed to the Daily Tele- 
graph and other journals. The author has much good sense when 
he writes upon subjects with which he is practically acquainted, 
and he appears to be more at home on the Continent than in 
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England. On matters of which he has no special knowledge, he 
writes in a jaunty style, and with a weak attempt at humour that 
is likely to depress the reader. There are upwards of sixty essays 
in these volumes, and the contents are very miscellaneous, “Dress,” 
“Cookery,” “Beer,” “Smoke,’ “Mural Tablets,” “Christmas 
Customs and Easter Observances,” “ Balloons,” and “ Toothache” 
are among the subjects upon which Mr. Beatty-Kingston dis- 
courses. Readers who crave for variety and the amusement of an 
idle hour, may find some exercise for their choice here; but 
the author’s jottings, which probably served their purpose well 
before appearing in book-form, cannot justly be said to merit 
republication. 

The Dramatic Peerage. Compiled by Erskine Reid and Herbert 
Compton. (General Publishing Company.)—There are armies, it 
is said, in which all are officers; so, in the community of the stage, 
all are peers or pe es. Here are 265 pages, and nearly as many 
names. How oe. and actresses are there? Who knows ? 
Anyhow, the proportion is large, larger than in the British Isles 
outside the stage, where some thirty-eight millions have to be 
content with some seven hundred peerages. The names in this 
volume are arranged alphabetically, and one may read how old 
this or that favourite of the public is, and, in short, all about him 
or her. 

“The” Practical Guide to Algiers, by George W. Harris 
(George Philip and Son), is sufficiently commended by its title, 
and by the contrast which it suggests to all that we are enduring 
here. This volume, of handy size for the pocket, gives all that 
the tourist or intending resident can want. 


Light Railways. By C. R. Salwey. (E. and F. N. Spon.)—Mr. 
Salwey, who is a practical engineer, shows how and at what cost 
light railways may be made for exploring and military purposes. 
The precise point at which it will pay to construct a railway of 
this kind cannot be determined, except by a knowledge of 
particular circumstances; but there can be little doubt that 
this method of locomotion has not been utilised as extensively as 
it might have been. Mr. Salwey estimates the cost at an average 
ranging between £1,200 and £1,000 per mile, and calculates that 
400 miles might be made ina year. How vast would be the benefit 
if, by aid of this means of travelling, we could dispense with the 
precarious system of porters in Africa! 

The new volume of “The Carisbrooke Library,” edited by Pro- 
fessor H. Morley (Routledge and Sons), contains the Memoirs of 
Gibbon, written by himself. Professor Morley has added a 
selection from Gibbon’s letters, and “ Notes and Narrative by Lord 
Sheffield,” and prefixed an introduction of some thirty pages, in 
which he sketches the great historian’s life and work.——JIn “The 
Adventure Series,” published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, we have 
The Buccaneers and Marooners of America. It was written originally 
in Dutch, by one John Esquemeling, late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, translated into Spanish, and then translated into English- 
Various additions have been made from time to time. The whole’ 
with various omissions, now appears under the editorial care of 
Mr. Howard Pyle.—A further volume is The Adventures of Thomas 
Pellow, of Penryn, Mariner, Three-and-Twenty Years in Captivity 
among the Moors. This has been edited, with an introduction, full 
of curious and interesting matter, by Dr. Robert Brown. 

The Chouans. By H. de Balzac. With one hundred engravings 
on wood by Leveillé, from drawings by Julien le Blant, newly 
translated into English by George Saintsbury. (Nimmo.)—There 
are cases in which a translation is better than the original, and 
this is one of them. The reason is not only that Mr. Saintsbury 
is among the first of French scholars, but that Balzac’s diction is 
so inferior that in turning his work into another language it is 
easily susceptible of improvement in order, lucidity, and elegance. 
Mr. Saintsbury, in his preface, does not seem to draw the 
proper distinction between style and diction. The two qualities 
cannot, it is true, be wholly separated; nevertheless, they are 
very far from being identical. Balzac’s diction shows his want 
of dexterity in the use of his instrument of expression,—his style 
is a perfect presentation of the man who was at all times 
devoured by a desire to analyse and narrate at the same 
moment. Hence the long-winded and disproportioned disquisi- 
tions which constantly interrupt the story; hence the admirable 
combination of imagination and insight which characterises his 
portaitures of places, types, and individuals. In Les Chouans, 
which was the first of his novels to engage the attention of the 
public, Balzac shows his genius almost as strikingly as in “ La 
Cousine Bette,” which was its last effort. The reality to him of 
his imaginary world is exemplified in a curious manner by the 
circumstance that one of the principal personages of “ La 
Cousine Bette” is a brother of the Commandant Hulot of Les 
Chouans. To Balzac, indeed, the real world was the one he him- 
self created. ‘ Venons aux choses réelles; parlons d’Eugénie 
Grandet,” the legend quoted by Mr. Saintsbury represents the 





novelist’s saying to a friend in misfortune. Here, in fact, lies 
his charm—or, to use what were perhaps a better expression, 
the secret—of the spell he throws over his readers. All the 
great masters of fiction are more or less subject to this 
happy illusion; but Balzac’s whole life was an illusion passed 
in a world of Rubemprés, Rastignacs, Nucingens, Du Tillets, 
and the rest, and moving among a crowd of types of more 
shadowy and less specialised form. Les Chouans, which was 
written in 1827 at Fougéres, in the midst of the country 
where the scene of the story is laid, is scarcely inferior to his 
masterpiece, “La Cousine Bette,” in this higher realism, which 
differs from the realism of modern French fiction as genius that 
is creative does from talent that is merely reproductive. Despite 
the awkwardness of phrase, visible but mitigated in the transla- 
tion, and the tedious but often singularly profound analyses of 
the motives of Mademoiselle de Verneuil—Fouché’s woman-spy:> 
who becomes the victim of the very passion she used to 
entrap the Chouan leader—the story yields to none, even 
of Dumas’, in continuous interest; and the readers must be- 
few indeed who can lay the volume aside when once the 
introductory pages have been perused. Mr. Saintsbury is 
justified in terming the figure of Marche-a-terre a master- 
piece, and in the whole range of fiction the lurid horror has 
never been exceeded of the massacre at the Vivetiére, the adven- 
tures of Mademoiselle de Verneuil in the miser d’Orgemont’s 
cellar, the terrible revenge wreaked upon the false Chouan Galope- 
Chopine, and the last tragic scene of all. The last scene is the 
climax of a series of situations, drawn with ascending power by a 
hand already almost that of a master, but not yet familiar with 
the revolting aspects of life depicted in “Le Pére Goriot,” “ Les 
Parents Pauvres,” “ Les Paysans,” and “‘ Eugénie Grandet.” We 
need hardly add that Mr. Nimmo has done his part as publisher 
generously and well. The volume is luxuriously got up, admirably 
printed, and splendidly illustrated. The engravings add greatly 
to the enjoyment of the reader; the representations of types, 
costumes, and places especially give a reality to the story that 
lends truth even to Balzac’s powerful narrative, and the very air, 


so to speak, of that terrible and violent time is breathed as we 


linger over these wonderful pages. 
Brave Heart and True, by Florence Marryat (F. V. White and 


Co.), is not a work that greatly commends itself tous. The people: 


therein described are uninteresting, and sometimes inclined to: 
be vulgar; and we doubt many readers being found equal to 
the task of persevering to the end of the three volumes through 
which the story drags its length. 

Bench and Bar: Reminiscences of One of the Last of an Ancient 
Race. By Mr. Serjeant Robinson. Third edition. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—The late Mr. Serjeant Robinson, encouraged by. the 
success of his very entertaining ‘‘ Reminiscences,” was preparing 
a second series, when the failure of health compelled him to lay 
downthe pen. The anecdotes which he collected for a new volume 
will be found in an appendix to the present edition, and they add 
something, although not much, to the value of a book which is 
calculated to please all readers. Although it may be chiefly com- 
mended as a volume for idle moments, it is far from a worthless 
production, for the Serjeant has garnered up in its pages many a 
story of the Bench and Bar well worthy of preservation. These 
anecdotes are not all new, neither are they all attributed to the 
right persons; but the author gives a reasonable excuse for 
defects which are inevitable in such a collection: “I never pre- 
tended that any part of what I have written is original, and 
therefore I have not been either perturbed or surprised when I 
have heard from a veteran friend that some of the matters I have 
recorded were not new to him. I was told recently by a learned 
Judge that I had in two or three instances attributed certain 
sayings or incidents to wrong personages. I think this by no 
means improbable, although I believe such instances to be very 
few. There is always a number of smart things straying about 
the world, like orphans devoid of ostensible parentage, till some 
admirer takes pity upon them, and from ignorance or from mere 
whim, affiliates them upon some well-known wit who is not unlikely 
to have been their progenitor.” 

The Era Almanack for 1891 is very attractive. Besides an 
obituary and chronicle for 1890, and other information of a useful 
and “ professional” kind, which are naturally looked for in a pro- 
duction of this sort, it contains a number of lively articles, mainly 
of the “comic-story ” order, by lively writers, and above all, 
admirable representations of London theatres of the past, such as 
the Globe in 1563, the Red Bull Playhouse in 1672, and Sadler’s 
Wells in 1792. 

The Entr’acte Annual for 1891 is notable chiefly for Mr. Alfred 
Bryan’s most expressive portrait-illustrations—at once grotesque 
and realistic—which in themselves tell the theatrical story of 1890. 
The letterpress, contributed by Mr. John Hollingshead and others, 
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is decidedly above the average of the writing to be found in 
annuals of this class. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us specimens of their 
Pocket-Books, Diaries, and Calendars for 1891. These are very neat, 
and the diaries are more than usually roomy, as they give toa 
single quarter the same space which the diaries usually give to a 
whole year, the diary for the other three quarters being separately 
furnished. They will be found especially convenient for persons 
with many engagements. The calendar with a special poetical 
quotation for each day in the year, will not, we suppose, be 
ordinarily used in the City. 


New Epitions anp Reprints.—English Constitutional History. 
By Thomas Pitt Taswell-Langmead, B.C.L. Edited by C. H. E. 
Carmichael, M.A. (Stevens and Haynes.)—This is the fourth 
edition of the original work, and the second that has appeared 
under the present editor’s care. (Mr. Taswell-Langmead died in 
1882, after being appointed to, but before actually occupying the 
Chair of Constitutional Law and History in University College, 
London. The present edition has been further improved by notes 
and appendices. The Hygiene of the Vocal Organs. By Sir 
Morell Mackenzie, M.D. (Maemillan and Co.)—“A practical 
handbook for singers and speakers.” The Antiquary. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. (A. and C. Black.)—*% Copyright edition,” 
but as cheap as one could desire a book to be.——Land Tenure 
by Registration, by William Pilling (Chapman and Hall), is 
described as “a second edition of ‘Order from Chaos.’’””——In the 
edition of Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s works (Macmillan), we have 
A Reputed Changeling, a story of the James II.’s days, first pub- 
lished a little more than a year and a half ago. 








Books ReEcEIVED. — Civil Government of the United States. 
By John Fiske. (Macmillan and Co.)——From Lyre to Muse. 
‘A History of the Aboriginal Union of Music and Poetry.” 
By J. Donovan. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) A System 
of Sight-Singing. By Sedley Taylor, M.A. (Macmillan.) 
The Renaissance of Music. By Morton Latham. (D. Stott.)—— 
Black is White. By the “Prig.’” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.) A Transatlantic Voyage. By William Hamilton. (Digby 
and Long.)——Wood-Carving. By Francis Louis Schauermann. 
{Chapman and Hall.)—-—-A Handy Guide to Dry-Fly Fishing. By 
Cotswold Isis, M.A. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) The 
Laws and Customs of the Stock Kachange. By Rudolph E. Metsheimer 
and Samuel Gardner. (Sweet and Maxlock.) 














Erratum.—In the list of “ Books Received” in our last issue, 
An Eighth-Century “ Ladies’” Anglo-Saxon Glossary should have 
been printed An Eighth-Century “ Latin”’-Anglo-Saxon Glossary. 
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Anglin (S.), The Design of Structures, Cr SVO .........seeee ccseeseeceeceeees (Griffin) 16/0 
Austin (W. C. R.), Introduction to the Study of Metallurgy, cr 8vo Na ee 7/6 
Baddeley (W. 6,0.) Love's Vinten, CF GO .cccccvesscessecccsnesescsvececes (8. Low) 5/0 
Body (G.), The Schvol of Calvary, 12M0 ...........c.ccccccceserssescceesees (Longmans) 3/6 
Brugmann (K.), Comp. Grammar of Indo-Germanic Languages (K. Paul & Co.) 18/0 
Crommelin (M.), Freaks of Lady Fortune, cr 8v0. ............:ceccseceeeeeee (White) 26 
a (A. K.), An American Widow, 3 vols. er 8vo.. ATrischler) 31/6 
Dawe (W. C.), Golden Gate, Cr 8V0............ceeeeeeceees (Trischler) 6/0 
D‘xon (C.), Idle Hours with Nature, cr 8V0 ............ceceeeees (Chapman & Hill) 6/0 
Duckett (H. J.), Hilda’s “ Where Is It?” of Recipes, cr 8vo(Chapman & Hali) 4/6 
Evans (J. D.), Young Man’s Parable, cr 8v0...........cssecesseeeeeees (Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Graham (R. H.), Geometry of Position, cr 8yo .. (Macmillan) 7/6 
Green (E. E At Miss Meyrick’s Niece, 12mo sdaeduanmeantbeeaaac (Wes. Conf. Office) 2/0 
Gribble (T. G.’, Preliminary Survey and Estimates, er 8V0 ...... (Longmans) 6/0 
Hart (M.), Two RONAN CIPI, CF SV. <oinsinncescccsesssscasescesd (Hurst & Blackett) 3.6 
Heath (R. &.), Solid Geometry, 1BM0......000000.s0cesessosnss-cocescoevseess (Percival) 3/0 
‘Hermon (G. E.), Addresses on brs Seven Last Words, 12mo......(Skeffington) 2/0 
Hiorns (A. H.), Mixed Metals, 12m0 ............sessesseeceeseseeees (Macmillan) 6/0 
SEGEy, ty TEE, BVO. OF BID anne ce.sencececsnteecessecdsserascnensennas (Trischler) 21/0 
Hyde (D.), Beside the Fire: a Collection of Irish Gaclic Folk- Stories (Nutt) 7/6 
Ibsen (H.), Hedda Gabler (Norwegian), cr 8V0 .............0008 ekescs (Heinemann) 5/0 
Ibsen (H.), Hedda Gabler, translated by E. Gosse, cr 80 .(Heinemann) 5/0 
Jay (W. M. L. ), Bellerne, cr 8vo nodens<tlen ffith & Farran) 6,0 
Johnson (N, W.), Royal Physician, cr 870 .0o........sccosssssssescesecceeecer (Unwin) 3/6 
Linskill (M.), Between the Heather and the No cr 8vo (Bentley) 6,0 
Littlejohn (J.), The Fiowivg Tide, cr 8vo ....(Killby) 10/6 
Mackay (T.), Plea for Liberty, cr 8vo .... Ree (Murray) 7/6 
McConnell (8. D.), History of American urch, 8vo...... (S. Low) 7/6 
Methodism in the Church of England, cr 8v0 (Grimth & Farran) 2/6 
Moorhouse (J.), Dangers of the Apostolic Age, cr 8vo...... (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Miller (F. M.), Physical Religion, cr 8vo ........ icisadailuscadaseatenanal (Longmans) 10/6 
Paget (J.), Studies of Old Case Buoks, 8vo.. (Longmans) 8/6 
Parnellite Split, from the Times, 8V0 .......ccceeccceceseecencereneseseneces oe 3/6 
Pidsley (W. E. H.), Birds of Devonshire, 8vo ..(Gibbings) 15/0 


Pryce (R.), Quiet Mrs, Fleming, cr 8V0 .............ccessccsssscereeeeeeseeeee (Methuen) 3/6 
Raikes (J. A.), Ancient Vellum Book of Hon. Artillery Co.,cr 8vo (Bentley) i6/0 
Reclus (E.), Primitive Folk-Studies in Comparative Ethnology ...(W. Scott) 3/6 
Scenes from the Sunny South, 8v0 ............cccseecessceeeeceeees (Gordon & Gotch) 7/6 
Shakespeare: Cambridge Edition, = by W. A. Wright, Vol, I. (Macmillan) 10/6 
Shepherd (M. E.), Marion West, cr 80 .......00..ceeeseeeeeeee ee (Wes. Conf. Office) 2/6 
Stearns (L. ¥F.), Evidences of Christian Experience, cr 870 .........00 (Nisbet) 7/6 
Toy (C. H.), Judaism and Christianity, 8VO........:.:cccsereceeeeeees ...(3. Low) 14/0 
Wheatley (H. B.), London, Past and Present, 3 vols. 8VO ............00+ (Murray) 63/0 











NOTICE.—In future, the INDEx to the “Sprcraror” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
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LIBERTY” | 
| | Lane and CHILDREN’S 
ART FANCY COSTUMES 
and MILLINERY. 
FABRICS BRIDESMAIDS’, BALL, DINNER, and 
a EVENING DRESSES, 
Beautiful and Tnenpensive. | Patterns of Materials post-free, 
FORM AND COLOUR.” 
A New MTlus trated Book of « Ancient and Modern Costume Designs, 
just published by Messrs. Liberty, post-free on application, 
LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE: DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 
The Oldest-established Importers of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
Catalogues free on application, 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
NT | 


Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
S M E D LEY’ S,| | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
| Baloonies Billiard ‘and Swwoking Boome, Teams 
MATLOCK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


BEST KAISOW TEA, ls. 10d. per pound; No. 6 on list. A Blend of 
the best Kaisow with Assam and Ceylon. There are few better family teas. 

In quantities of 6 lb. and upwards, carriage paid. In 201b, boxes, canisters, or 
bags, less 5 per cent. In half-chests (561b.) and chests (801b. or 1001b.), less 1d. 
per pound and 5 percent. Sample and Catalogue free by post. 

Warehouse : 1, 2, and3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
a a invited. Estimates free, 
Oa & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
QUEEN” VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 

Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 











FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 
London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 





OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations, 


OUR EYE §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S. F.R.M.S., &e. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 

** The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved...... This is a most 

useful volume.”—Spectator, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 

Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 











17,670,000 BOTTLES FILLED IN 1890. 


APOLLINARIS. 


**The Queen of Table Waters.’’ 


“The APOLLINARIS SPRING yields enough water NOT ONLY for 
PRESENT REQUIREMENTS, but also for those of a FUTURE which is 
STILL REMOTE.” 


“*The EXISTING SUPPLY is ADEQUATE for FILLING FORTY MILLION 
QUART-BOTILES YEARLY.” 


“The VOLUME of GAS is so GREAT, that it is dangerous to approach THE 
SPRING on a windless day,”—Times, September 20th, 1890, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Iastruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 27th, 1891. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer foremployment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 


Qe COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


MISTRESS OF METHOD. 





The Council, as the Local Committee of the Carditf Day Training College, invite 
applications for the post of Mistress of Method, The stipend will not be less than 
£160 per annum. A statement of duties can be obtained on application to the 
Registrar. Applications, with testimonials and references, must be sent in on or 
before January 31st, 1891. 

Cardiff, December 22nd, 1890. 


a COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 13th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College. 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDERGIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


N ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the Sons of 

Gentlemen (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W.—The 
LENT TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY, the 15th.—Miss WOODMAN will be 
at home on and after the 18th. 











ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 

who has had 20 ye:rs’ successful experience with Backward Boys, receives 

FIVE PUPILS, under 14 years. Situation: Sussex. Fees: £55, £65, or £75 a 
year,—*‘ CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London. 











RESDEN.—Frau VOGEL von FALCKENSTEIN, 

SEDANSTRASSE 13, offers to Elder and Younger LADIES, a refined 
HOME and excellent opportunities for the Study of Music, Painting, and 
Languages. Highest English references. 


ENSTONE oOo L LS 6 8. 


Terms, 34 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 30th.—For Prospectus, apply 
to the Rev. D. EDWARDEsS, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY.—Apply, 
Rev, T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 














N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for HIGH. 
J SCHOOL TEACHERS, &c. 


PresipENT—The Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. 
CHAIRMAN—The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, H.M. Chief Senior Inspector, 
Vicre-Coainman—The Hon. E. L. STANLEY. 


Ladies desirous of being Trained for High-School or Kin“ergarten work, can be 
received into the Maria Grey College, and prep red by Lectures and Class-Te aching 
under supervision, to pass the Cambridge Teachers’, the Cambridge Higher Loca!, 
or the National Frébel Union Examinations. : 

In January, 1891, a Course in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
will be given for Graduates of the London University. 


All particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 

Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading. 


TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at UPPINGHAM on March 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1891, for SIX 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £70 per annum limited to two boarding-honses, 

two of £50 per annum, and two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School.— 
Application to be made by March 13th, 1891. 











N ADAME AUBERT, BANK CHAMBERS, 27 Regent 
. Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W., INTRODUCES English and Foreign 
GOVERNESSES (finishing, junior, nursery), School Assistants, Art and Music 
Mistresses, Visiting Teachers, Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Matrons, and 
recommends Schools and Educational Homes, 





{ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MASTER, who may be required to attend about 
28 hours a week. He will give instruction to the highest classes on the Modern 
side, and may be expected to take conversational classes ia German. Preferenc? 
will be given to a gentleman who can teach and converse in French, as well as 
German, and has a knowledge of Mathematics. 

The salary will be £250 a year, increasing £10 a year to £350a year. Candi- 
dates for the appointment are requested to forward their applications, accom- 
panied with a copy of Testimonials as to qualification and cuaracter, not la‘er 
than Saturday, February 14th next, to the Secretary, at the Schvo', Victorit 
Embankment, E.C. Sclected candidates will be duly communicated with.— 
Forms of application can be obtained of the SECRETARY, The gentleman 
appointed will ke required to commence his duties on Tuesday, May 5th next. 


HURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED for High School for Girls at Reading. To com- 
mence duties after Easter vacation. Salary, £200 per annum and capitation fees, 
with permission to reside in the Schoolhouse under certain conditions.—For par- 
ticulars, enclose envelope, addressed and stamped, to the SECRETARY, Church 
Schools Company, Limited, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, London. 














FETTES COLLEGE—FOUNDATION. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will proceed in the month of 
MARCH to select from the Applicants a certain number of BOYS who will be 
allowed to COMPETE for ADMISSION to the FOUNDATION. 

The number of Vacancies to be filled up will probvbly b2 about Ten, but may 
be more or less, according to the number of Foundationers leaving at the end of 
the Summer Term. 

The Examination will take place daring the Summer 

The Candidates elected will be admitted to the College in September next. 

Candidates must be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives, unable to give Suitable Education to their children, or 
have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over 
11 and under 14 years of age complste upon July 15th next. 

Application must be made before February 16th next to Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, 
W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply 
Forms of Application, &c. 

OUNG LADY (18-22) wanted to TAKE CHARGE 

of TWO GIRLS (11 and 13). Duties: household and children’s sewing, 

help in preparing lessons, little light housework. No one need apply unless 

willing to make herself generally useful to lady of house. Salary, £25.—Photo 
and references to “ ZERO,”’ W. Porteous and Co., Glasgow. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
East, from 10 till5. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for 
receiving Works by Candidates is THURSDAY, February 12th, and the day of 
of Election, Wednesday, February 18th. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


HE LINTON SCHOOL 














ART STUDIO for LADIES. 
Under the Personal Direction of Sir JAMES D. LINTON, 


For Prospectuses, apply to the Secretary, Miss STARIE, 5 Cromwell Place, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD .PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTATIRS_ and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMPED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 











FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS _... vee ooo .-. £12,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... mee oe vee -» 15,000,000 








Terms of Subscription. 


——__ 
: Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... sae iA din ass wil 8 C.cccOId Sire 27 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany oe 20 6 ec O We B.4.80 F S 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... a be 6 ac 016 3.....0 8 2 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——_—_ 
OvrTsipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





£s.d. £s.d. 

RNIN hess swat icniie-tacdewndepoentens 10 10 0] Narrow Column ................ 2 8 

Half-Page ....... .. 5 5 O| Half-Column » 11 0 

Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Colamn 017 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page ...............ccec0e £14 14 0| Inside Page ............. necasacces £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad Column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed pe Bier seers according to space. 

Terms: net, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


RUPERT ALISON; or, 


Broken Lights. By GertrupE ForDE, Author 
of ‘In the Old Palazzo,” “ Driven Before the 
Storm,” &c. 3 vols. 


HER LOVE and HIS LIFE. 


By F. W. Rosrnson, Author of “ Grandmother’s 
Money,” *‘ The Youngest Miss Green,’”’ &c. 3 vols. 


ON TRUST. By Thomas 


Coss, Author of “ Brownie’s Plot,’’ ‘‘ For Value 
Received,” &c. 3 vols. 


A LIFE SENTENCE. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Auther of ‘* Little Miss 
Colwyn,” ‘ Jacobi’s Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ALINE of HER OWN. By 


Mrs. Conney, Author of ‘*A Lady Horse- 
breaker,” &e. 3 vols. 


KESTELL of GREYSTONE. 


By Esmé Stuart, Author of “ A Faire Damzell,” 
** Muriel’s Marriage,” &c. 3 vols. 


London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 
Just published, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 


‘“‘SHORT SIXES.” Short 


Stories to be Read while the Candle Burns. By 
H. C. Bunner (Editor of Puck). Tlustrated. 


8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FOUR YEARS in REBEL 
CAPITALS. By T.C. pe Leon. 


Dai’y Telegraph :—‘ If we had more such volumes, 
we might begin the study of America’s great Civil 
War with renewed energy...... A mass of facts, inci- 
dents, and anecdotes wholly new, and issued in a form 
to hold all readers......As full and picturesque an 
rccount as any we have read,” 


NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


POEMS by JOHN HAY. 


Including ‘‘ Pike County Ballads.” 


Large 8vo, 510 pp., strongly bound in washable cloth, 
1 


2s, net. 
The DELMONICO COOK- 


BOOK: How to Buy Focd, How to Cook it, and 

How to Serve it. By ALFEXANDRO FILIPPINI 

(twenty-five years Chef at Delmonico’s, New 
ork). 

N.B.—This work is designed not only for Clubs, 
Hotels, and Restaurants, but more especially for 
Private Families. There are Menus f..r every meal in 
a year, besides Menus for Celebrated Dinners given 
at Delmonico’s. Tuere are 1,550 recipes, many of a 
unigue character. 

Queen :— A book which is sure to find its way to 
any kitchen ruled by a cook worthy of the name.” 

Field ;:—" We can strongly recommend the book.’”’ 

Saturday Review :—“There are good things in 
Filippini.”’ 

8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


STATESMEN’S DISHES : 


and How to Cook Them. Practical Autographic 
Recipes. By U.S. StaTESMEN’S WIVES. 
Morning Post, January 9th, 1891 :—‘‘ The book is a 
valuable one to possess, particularly as it provides 
many appetising and tasty dishes which are novelties 
on this side of the Atlantic.” 


BRENTANO’S, 430 West Strand, London. 





Price 1s., post-free. 


EAFNESS: its Treatment by 
Massage (Hommel’s Method), Baths, and 
Remcdial Agents, with Cases of Nervous Deafness. 
By T. Cooper, M.A., M.D. London: James Eprs 
and Co., 170 Piccadilly ; and 48 Threadneedle Street, 





THE IMPORTANT NEW 
SERIAL PUBLICATION. 


In Monthly Parts, price 7d. 
CASSELL’S 


STOREHOUSE 


OF 


GENERAL 
INFORMATION. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 
HIGH-CLASS WOOD-ENGRAVINGS, 


AND WITH 


MAPS AND COLOURED PLATES. 
Part I. ready January 26th. 


** With PART I. will be 
presented a Series of Four 
Coloured Plates, :/lustrating 
in a novel and attractive manner 
Botany, Geology, Architec- 
ture, and Physiology. 


“By the issue of ‘STOREHOUSE OF 
GENERAL INFORMATION,’ the publishers 
believe they are providing an indispensable 
work for every bookshelf by furnishing a 
Conversational Guide which, whatever other 
manuals of reference a person possesses, 
must prove useful and acceptable. 


“ For no one can fail to be aware that it 
is impossible to read a newspaper, to dis- 
cuss any question of every-day interest, to 
inquire into any scientific subject, to con- 
verse on matters engaging public attention 
for the time being, or to follow the course 
of recent exploration and discovery, without 
coming face to face with the mention of 
names, places, and things on which our 
knowledge is imperfect. To obtain trust- 
worthy information on these subjects, it 
would be necessary to consult many costly 
volumes, or to have access to a good library, 
for the smaller manuals of reference are 
generally very imperfect and often 
erroneous. A thoroughly accurate and 
trustworthy book, which gives in small 
compass the gist of the information re- 
quired, is therefore a most valuable acqui- 
sition, and such a book will be found in 
‘CASSELL'S STOREHOUSE OF GENERAL 
INFORMATION.’ 


“The work is not a mere compilation of 
information by asingle person. The matter 
is furnished by men well versed not only in 
knowledge of the matters of which they 
treat, but who have had experience in 
setting forth that knowledge in a manner 
at once simple, lucid, and concise. 


“ All matters in relation to Agriculture, 
Anatomy, Anthropology, Archeology, 
Architecture, Astronomy, Biography, 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Commerce, 
Engineering, Entomology, the Fine Arts, 
Geology, Geography, Heraldry, History, 
Law, Mathematics, Medicine, Military and 
Naval Subjects, Mining, Music, Mythology, 
Philosophy, Theology, and Zoology, with 
other subjects too numerous to particularise 
in detail, come within the range of General 
Information, and will find a place in this 
new work.” —Extract from Prospsctus. 


*,* Full Prospectuses may be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, or will be sent post-free from the 
Publishers, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 
NOTICE, 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


‘“LOVE OR MONEY ?” 


AND 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
“THE THREE 


BROTHERS ; 
Or, Mr. Chaine’s Sons.” 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
COMMENCED IN THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1891. 


To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Railway 
Stations. 


NEW WORKS. 


By FANNY KEMBLE. 


FURTHER RECORDS of 


MY LIFE, forming a Third Series of ‘* My 
Records.” By Frances ANNE KEMBLE. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 








Edited by GUY LE STRANGE. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of 


PRINCESS LIEVIN and EARL GREY. The 
Continuation, 13834-1841. Translated and Edited 
by Guy LE Strane@e. Vol. IIJ., cemy 8vo, with 
Fac-similes, lis, 


By DR. MARTIN, 


IN the FOOTPRINTS of 


CHARLES LAMB. By Bensamin ELuIs Martin. 
Witha Compleie Bibliography of Charles Lamb's 
Works by Mr. Frnest Nortu. In small 4to, 
with numerous I]lustrations by Herbert Railton 
and John Fulleylove. 103. 61. 


By MI3S PARDOE. 


The LIFE of MARIE DE 


MEDICIS, Queen of France, Consort of Nenry 
IV., and Reyent. of France during the Early 
Years of Louis XUII. By Jut1a Parpor, Author 
of “Louis the Fourteenth and the Couri of 
France.” A New Edition. 3 vols. demy 8vo, with 
18 Portraits, 42s, 


NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





By the AUTHOR of “ YOUNG MISTLEY.” 


PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. 


By H. 8. Merriman. 3 vols. 
By a NEW WRITER. 


CONSEQUENCES. By 


EGERTON CasTLE. 3 vols. 


“It is a real pleasure to welcome a new novelist 
who shows both sor cong and performance...... the 
work is distinguished by verve, by close and wide 
observation of the ways and cities of many men, by 
touches of a reflection which is neither shallow nor 
charged witb the trappings and suits of weightiness ; 
and in many ways, not least in the striking end, it is 
decidedly original.”—Saturday Review. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ ALEXIA.” 
The LITTLE ONE. By 
ELEANOR C. Price. 2 vols. 

“ An extremely pretty and pathetic story—yathetic 
enough indeed to make even a hardened reviewer's 
eyes suspiciously dim behind his specta:les.’’— World. 

By the AUTHOR of “‘CIRCE’S LOVER3.” 


A DAUGHTER of the 


PYRAMIDS. By LzirH Derwent. 3 vols. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Qreen, 
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* A yeally valuable, trustworthy, and comprehensive 
handbook.”’— Leeds Mercury. 
‘ od exe mplary seg indispensable compilation.”’— 
Manchester Guardia 
Now sali: price Ss, 6d, 


THE YEAR’S ART, 1891. 
By MARCUS B. HUISH, LL.B. 


Containing a Concise Epitome of all matters relating 
to the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture 
which have occurred during the Year 1890, together 
with Information respecting the Events of the Year 
1891, With Portraits of the Associates of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, and including 
the Names and Addresses of about 6,000 Artists. 





London: J. 8. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 343, is published THIS DAY. 





CONTENTS. 
1. GRATTAN’S PARLIAMENT. 
2. D6OLLINGER AND THE PAPACY. 
3. ETHICS OF THE Day. 
4, SepGwick’s LIFE anp LET 2 
5. RUSSIA: ITS PEOPLE AND RNMENT. 
6, Lornp Hoventon. 


7. THE NEw Cope AND FREE EpvUcatTION. 

8 Tur GoLtpEN Bova. 

9, GREEK AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 

10, THr ELEVAT OFT WorkKING CLASS. 

11, THe PROSPECTS OF CONSERVATISM IN ENGLAND. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 








and Bookstalls, price ates 
free. 


JANUARY, 1891. 
ConTEXTS. 
1, Literary MATERIALS OF THE Fist SCOTTISH 
Psatter. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
2. Rupe StonE MonuMENTS IN Syria. By C. R. 
Conder, D.C.L., M.R.A., R.E. 
. THE PEOPLES OF ANCIENT SCOTLAND. By Pyo- 
fessor John Rhys, M.A. 
. THE Poetry oF RupotF Baumbach. By Edith 
Marget. 
5. THE CORRESPONDENCE OF AN OLD S§&coTcH 
Factor. By Charles Rampini. 
THREE FINNISH SCHOLARS. 
Mr. Lecky on IRELAND. 
SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, Publisher to her Majesty 
the Queen, Paisley; and 26 Paternoster Square, 
London, E.C, E.C. 


THE SUN MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY. Price €d; ;ost-free, 73d. 
ContTENTS. 

1. The Railway Man: and his Children. Chaps. 
17-20. Mrs. Oliphant.—2. The Feudal Ages. Part 
If. Alex. H. Japp, LL.D.—3. “ Makers of Music.” 
V. Beethoven, Farquharson Sharp.—4. Some Maga- 
zives of 1839 and 18), George Morley.—5. A Friendly 
Caution to Literary Aspirants. J. R. Clifford.— 
6. Fame. Francis Faton.—7. The First Baron 
Houzhton. G. Barnett Smith.—8. Curiosities of 
Human Stature. Alfred J. H. Crespi.—9, Scenes 
from Roman Life.—5. A Roman Gentleman. Prof, 
Church.—10. On Environment. Annie S. Swan.— 
11. Encroachment on the Day of Rest. Charles Hill. 
—1!2. Mand Melville’s Marriage. Chap. 8. Evelyn 
Everett Green.—Poetry : Till Death Us Do Part, ‘A. 
Dinnay. 

ALEX, GARDNER, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C.; and 
Paisley. 






This day, at all 7 
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Just out. 


WHAT NEXT? 


or, A GLIMPSE OF 
THE WORLD AS IT WILL BE. 
By WILLIAM ALFRED GIBBS. 
JOSEPH BOULTON & CO., Ltd, 7 Worship 8t., E.C. 


Library Edition, 5s.; limp cloth, 1s. 6d. ; 
paper covers, ls, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
Er? &’s 


(BREAKFAST) 


Cc OC OA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK, 





and 3 The *SANCTUA 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


RY, ” WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


2 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY F bana THEIR LAY "RELATIVES. 
RUSTEES, 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER ; 


the Very Rev. the 


DEAN of YORK, 


DrIREcToRs, 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of ble a Depury-Cuarnman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


The Archdeacon of Bath. 

George T. Biddulph, Esq. 

Rey, Canon Blackley, M.A. 

Rev. R. Milburn Biakiston, M.A. 
W. Paget Bowmar, Esq., M.A. 
The Dean of Bristo}. 

Rev. C. L. Lovett Cameron, M.A. 
The Lord Clinton. 

Lewis T. Dibdin, Esq., M.A. 

The Archdeacon of Durham. 
Rev. George Eller, M.A. 

Rey. Canon Ellison, M.A. 

G. T. Sotheron Estcourt, Esq., M.A. 
The Dean of Exeter. 


The Right Rev. the B'shop of Guildford, 
Rev. Charles M. Harvey, M.A, 

The Archdeacon of Llandaff. 

Rev. Caron Lonsdale, M.A. 

Rey. J. M. Burn-Murdoch, M.A. 

The Archdeacon of Norfolk. 

Rev. Canon Prothero, M.A. 

Rowland E Prothero, Esq.. M.A. 

Rey. Charles J. Robinson, M.A. 

Dr. W. H. Stone, F.R.O.P. 

Rev. J. Y. Stratton, M.4. 

John Charles Thynne, E=q., M.A. 

Rev. Prebendary Wace, D.D. 

The Dean of York. 





ee inne STONE. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esa. 


TOTAL FUN 
TOTAT: ANNUAL INCOME 
TOTAL PROFITS DIVIDED 


see see ee tee nee tte Dy eng 181 





The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should SPECIALLY 


DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGeEnts have ever been employed or Com 


mission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 


It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 


by no less a sum than £4),0) 


2.—The Expenses of Management are ona remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLrrGy, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 


among the general population. 


In consequence of these characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 


among the Members. 
‘olic 





s in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence, 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Directors are now prepared to grant on favourable terms ENDOWMENT 


ASSURANCES, payable at death or on attainment of 


a specified age, 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 


and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





DATURA TATULA, for 


THE BEST RE 


Smoking and Inhalation. 


MEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s. and 15s. 


Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s, 10s, and ifs. For Nor- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 


5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





BROWN & POLSO 
Has the Oldest and 


N’S CORN FLOUR 
Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated 


CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 


in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 


none has now an equal claim to the publi 


_- 


ec confidence. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880 


Paid-np Capital .1...0.0005s.-sreoseeses £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,090 
Reserve Liability of Propr ictors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
Sue bal ec cK on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
PP i eB. on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S,”_ BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at thei ir 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICH, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
ONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, 2 Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Seerctaries, 


DEDFORD | 
BRIGHTON. 


HOTEL, 





Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 

West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 

Sea-Water Service. Great bya of excellent Wines, 
Moderate 


| ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Established 1849, 
Capital £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


a vay, t >? Secretaries 





PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A. Camreron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 


TEACHINGS OF EXPERIENCE.—The united 
testimony of thousands, extendivg over more than 
fifty years, most strongly recommends these Pills as 
the best purifiers, the mildest aperients, and the 
surest restoratives. They never prove delusive, or 
give merely temporary relief, but attack all ailments 
of the stomach, lungs, heart, head, and bowels intho 
only safe and legitimate way, by cleansing the blood, 
and so eradicating those impurities which are the 
source and constituent of almost every disease. Their 
medicinal efficacy is wonderful in renovating enfeebled 
constitutions. Their action embraces all that is 
desirable in a household medicine. They remove 











riff, 
GEORGE HEC KFORD, Manager, 


every noxious and effete matter; and thus the 
strength is nurtured and the energies stimulated, 
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AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A COLONIAL TRAMP: Travels and 


Adventures in Australia and New Guizea. By Hume Nispet. With 2 
Frontisp.ieces printed in colours, and numerous other Illustrations. 2 vols., 


32s, [Just ready. 
PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy 
FitzGeraLp. With upwards of 100 Illustrations, 253. 
* We are delighted to get a book like ‘Picturesque London,’ itself a triumph 
of the printer’s art.”’"—St James’s Gazet'e. 


A LIFE JOURNEY: 


Inkerman. By E. De FONBLA*QUE. 63. 
** A really remarkable book.’”’—Army and Navy Gazette. 


GUILLOTINE the GREAT 


HER 
SUCCESSORS. By Granam EVERITT. 6s. , , 2 
“Written with vivacity and directness, dealing with striking episodes in one of 
the most memorable epochs of French history.’”’—Scottish Leader. 


THIRTY YEARS of MY LIFE on THREE 


CONTINENTS. By Fpwin De Leon. 2 vols., 21s. ’ . 
“Brisk and amusing, and thickly studded with good stories.”—St. Jaines’s 


Gazette, 
NEW NOVELS. 
FICKLE PHYLLIS. Edited by Gwenn D’Esterre. 6s. 


‘One of the most curious and daring stories that ever tried to appeal toa 
reader’s sympathy.’’—Daily Graphic. 
‘* Indisputable vigour and piquancy.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
At an OLD CHATEAU. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 6s. 
{Just ready. 
A FLUITERED DOVECOTE. By G. M. Fenn. With 
60 Ilustrations by Gordon Browne. Cloth gilt, 5s, 
“‘The situations in the young lady’s boarding-house are as humorous as those 
of Mr. Pickwick.’’—Scottish Leader, 
HANDFASTED. By A. C. Bickley, Author of “Mid 
Surrey H:l's;” and GrorGe &. Curryer. 3 vols, 
The CRIMSON CHAIR. By Richard Dowling. 6s. 
“Excellent stories.’’—Scotsman. 
BETA. By Mrs. Bourne, Author of “Two Loves in One Life.” 
&e. 3 vols. 
“ An oasis jin the desert of Novel Land.”—Public Op‘nion. 


LOVE’S LEGACY. By Richard Ashe King (“ Basil”). 


3 vols. 
** A novel full of excite ment and interest.””—Lady. ; 


A STRANGE WOOING. By Charles Gibbon. 6s. 


“Sustains a keen interest from beginning to end.”—Scotsman, 


waARD 


from Mannheim to 


and 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S 
JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part IV , Vol. LIII., DECEMBER, 1890. Price &s. 
ConTENTS, 


Inaugural Address of the President, Dr. F. J. Movat, F.R.O.S., LL.D. Session 
1890-91. ‘‘An Examination of the Coal and Iron Production of the Principal 
Coal and Iron Producing Countries of the World, with reference to the English 
Coal Question.” By G. J. CuisHoim, M.A., &c. ‘‘ Some Aspects of Competition.” 
Address as President of Section F of the British Association at Leeds in September, 
1890. By AturrepD MARSHALL, 

MISCELLANEA :—(1.) The Element of Chance in Competitive Examinations. 
Part II. By Professor F. Y. Edgeworth. (2.) Population of the United States by 
States and Territories, 1890. (3.) Silver and Gold Coinage of England from the 
Conquest to the Present Time. By J. H. Norman. ('.) Index Numbers, (5.) 
Note on the Imperial Census of India of 1891. By Dr. F. J. Monat. (6.) Notes 
on Economical and Statistical Works. (7.) Quarterly List of Additions to the 
Library. 

PB ngs to Vol. LIII. (1890). Also Appendix, containing List of Members, Bye- 

aws, &e. 





London: E. STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





Just published, 73 pp., price 6d. 
THE ‘‘ HISTORICAL” GROUNDS OF THE 
LAMBETH JUDGMENT. 


EXAMINED BY J. T. TOMLINSON. 
With FAC-SIMILES of the PRINCIPAL PICTURES. 


London : SHAW, 48 Paternoster Row; KENSIT, 18 Paternoster Row. 





LFRACOMBEW—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mild 

and equable climate. First-class Return Railway Ticket from London 
pi saa and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel 
‘Tickets. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
I WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


THE GENESIS OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


A Narrative of the Movement in England, 1605-1616, 
which resulted in the Plantation of North America 
by Englishmen. 

By ALEXANDER BROWN, F.R.H.S. 

With 100 Portraits, Maps, and Plans, 2 vols. 8vo, £5 13s. 6d. 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 


DENMARK: 


Its History, Topography, Language, Literature, 
Fine Arts, Social Life, and Finance. 
Edited by H. WEITEMEYER. 

With a Coloured Map, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


HEDDA GABLER: a Drama, in Four 


Acts. By Henrix Ipsen. Translated from the Norwegian by Epmunp 
GossE. With Portrait of the Author, small 4to, 5s. 





*,* Also a limited Large-Paper Edition. 

Globe :—*‘ Realistic to the last degree. Not a word in it is above or below the 
level of those used in every-day life. The art of the dramatist is shown in his 
revelation of the human agitation that underlies the commonest speech or act. 
The tragedy unfolds itself in the most natural fashion—touch by touch the 
painful picture is completed.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
FANTASY. By Matitpt Serao. Trans- 


lated from the Italian. With an Introduction by EpmunpD GossE. Crown 
8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d.; or paper covers, 2s. 6d. 7 
: [HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LipRary, Vol. V. 
Daily Telegraph :—*‘ A work of genius.” 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IN the VALLEY. By Harorp Frepertc, 
Author of “Seth’s Brother’s Wife” and *f The Lawton Girl.” 3 vols. 


Pall Mall Gazette :—‘‘ Itis not often that we can give unstinted praise toa book 
so thoroughly wholesome, sincere, and ¢ elightful as ‘ In the Valley,’ ” 


A MARKED MAN. By Apa CAMBRIDGE. 


3 vols. 


_Vanity Fair :—‘‘ Many of the types of character introduced would not have 
disgraced George Eliot.” 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 


Ro TWO SHILLINGS and NINEPENCE “THE 
ANTI JACOBIN” will be sent, post-free, for thirteen 
weeks, to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Address, MANAGER, 8 Duke Street, Adelphi, London, to whom 
all Postal Orders and Cheques should be made payable. 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Mu-eum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital; ‘‘ Sprina,’”’ by Herbert 
Draper, &., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Ait. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,” free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d, 











THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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THE ANTI-JACO 


BIN, TWOPENCE. 


On SATURDAY, January 31, will appear, 


THE FIRST 


THE ANT 


NUMBER OF 


I-JACOBIN. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 


Under the 
MR. FREDERIC 


Editorship of 
K GREENWOOD, 


By whom the Pall Mall Gazette was conducted from its foundation in 1864 till 1880, 
and the St. James’s Gazette from 1880 till 1883. 





The spirit in which this journal will be carried on is 
sufficiently indicated by its title. There is no pretence, 
and there could be no hope, of emulating the brilliant 
little sheet for which Canning, Pitt, and Frere wrote ; and 
it is quite understood that to take the name of such a 
journal im our day is an invitation to humorous and 
satirical remark. But Jacobinism did not expire with 
Canning’s wit. It has made a second appearance in 
English politics; and the signs of the times declare that 
it is likely to thrive for many a day on the natural 
impatience of the poor, a kindly but erring sentimentalism, 
and the corruptions and confusions of the older parties in 
the State. The first purpose of the New Journal will be 
to fight against this intrusion in all its disguises; and 
therefore no more appropriate name can be found for the 


paper than the ANTI-JACOBIN. 


Political affairs, however, will occupy a comparatively 
small space in the pages of the ANTI-J ACOBIN a which, 
it may be well to add, will be written in no High Tory 
vein, but in the spirit of true Liberalism. The ANTI- 
JACOBIN will have much to say about all that interests, 
amuses, or scandalises Society,—that does it good, or that 
does it harm. 


The ANTI-JACOBIN will be a handsome sheet, not 
unlike the weekly reviews in appearance. But the price 
will not be 6d. A variety of considerations have decided 
the Editor to try the experiment of publishing a first-rate 
weekly Review at a price which, while it will content the 
richer classes, will not be prohibitive to any member of the 
middle-class. The price of the ANTI-JACOBIN will be 
TWOPENCE. 








THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 
Temporary Offices: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


FEBRUARY, 1891. 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE. (Frontispiece.) From a Photo- 


graph taken about 1860. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON in WINTER. Epwarp L. 


Witson. With many Illustrations, 


The TOMB of ILARIA GIUNIGI. EpitrH WHartTon. 


Illustration from a Photograph. 


The WATER-DEVIL: a Marine Tale. FranxK R. Stockton. 


(Conclusion.) 


JAPONICA. Third Paper—JAPANESE PEOPLE. Sir 


Epwin ARNOLD. (Continued.) Illustrated by Robert Blum. 


ABOUT AFRICA. J. Scorr Keutie. Illustrations from 


Drawings by W. J. Stearns, and from Photographs. 
THREE CHARADES. L. B. R. Briaes. 
The STORY of an OLD BEAU. Joun Seymour Woop. 
A BOX of AUTOGRAPHS. Ricuarp HENRY STODDARD. 


With Reproductions of Autographs in the Author’s Collection. 


NEAPOLITAN ART—MICHETTI. A. F. Jacassy. 


Illustrations by Kenyon Cox and the Author, from Original Paintings and 
Bronzes. 


The SNOW’S DREAMER. Frank DempstTeR SHERMAN. 
JERRY. Part Third. Chaps.610. (Begun in June, 1890— 


To be Continued.) 


The POINT of VIEW. Lawand Privacy—Art and Patronage 


in France—On Wills—The Government and the Citizen, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 


CONSTANCE NADEN: a Memoir. By 
Wituam R. Huaues, F.L.S., late President of the Birmingham Natural 
History and Microscopical Society. With an Introduction by Professor 
LapwortH, LL.D., F.R.S., and Additions by Professor T1zpEn, D.Se., 
F.R.8., and Ropert Lrewiys, M.D., Army Medical Department. With 
Portrait. a, 

BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
CORNISH BROTHERS, Birmingham. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 


New Edition, with Additions, 7s. 6d. 
JAMES NASMYTH: an Autobiography. 16s. and 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 


Post 8vo, 6s, each, 
LIFE and LABOUR. ch. jh ceaiatataaataeeal 


SELF-HELP. ° 
CHARACTER. THRIFT. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 21s., 7s. 6d., and 


THOMAS EDWARD: Scotch Naturalist. 6s. 
ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE ART JOURNAL 
ls. 6d. 
JANUARY NUMBER, Now Ready, 
with a Full-Page Etching of 
WINTER IN BRABANT, 
After G. H. Bovcutoys, A.R.A.; and 48 other Illustrations. 
Press Opinions on the 1890 Volume :— 
“ Exceptionally attractive.”—Times. 


“* Of late years many rivals have come into the field, but the pion i 
its own.’’—Manchester Examiner. j ee 





London: J. 8. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, No. 500 of 
| SOTHERAN'S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Books in many branches of Science, Art, and 
General Literature, and especially many fine and scarce Sets, Re 7 





A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, w. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
IRISH ESSAYS. 


Ready this day, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IRISH ESSAYS, and OTHERS. By 


MatTTHEW ARNDLD. 


NEW EDITION OF MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
CELTIC LITERATURE. 
Ready this day, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s; 6d. 


ON the STUDY of CELTIC 


LITERATURE. By MatTHEW ARNOLD. 
Just published, crown 8vo, price ls. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 


ADDRESS to MARK the OPENING of UNIVERSITY HALL. 


NEW VOLUME of the ‘‘ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Just publisheé, royal 8vo, price 15:, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s. Vol. XXV. (Harris—HeEnry I.) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 

*,* VOLUME XXVI. will be PUBLISHED on MARCH 26th, 1891, and the 
subsequent Volumes at intervals of three months, 

The Rev. Dr. JEssoprp writes:—‘‘ Thé greatest literary undertaking that has 
ever ben carried out in England How long will it take to complete this great 
national work? It will take seven years more. Then we shall havea Dictionary 
of National Biography such az no other nition in Europe can boast of, and su:h 
as can never be wholly superseded, though it will need to be supplemented for 
the requirements of our posterity.” 


NEW EDITION of MAZZINI’S LIFE and WRITINGS. 
Ready this day, Vol. IV., crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., of the 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH 


MAZZINI. Vols. I., III., and V. will be entitled ‘‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
and POLITICAL;” and Vols. II., IV., and VI., ““CRITICAL and 
LITERARY.” 
*.* This Edition will be completed in 6 vols., issued at Monthly Intervals, 
“ No intell'gent, thinking man shonld fail to possess them.”’—Star. 
“ Should meet with a wide demand.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 92. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


FEBRUARY, containing:—The WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan 
Dorie, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke.”’ Chaps. 5-7.—ILLUSTRATIONS of 
ANIMAL LIFE in TENNYSON’S POEMS.—ISCHIA and ITS EARTH- 
QUAKE.—A PHANTOM PORTRAIT.—The CASTLE of ALNWICK.— 
NOBODY CARES!—EIGHT DAYS. By the Author of “The Touchstone 
of Peril.’””’ Chaps. 22-24, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








ereraee MAGAZINES (Ready on Monday, January 
fs 26th). 





UNDAY AT HOME for FEBRUARY contains :—How 
Mr. QUIVERLEY CAME TO THE Front. By the Rev. P. B. Power, M.A.— 
‘‘Visitine Lapigs.”’ By Ruth Lamb.—A Story or Constance. Serial Story. 
By D. Aleock.—Sociat Lire AMONG THE ASSYRIANS AND BABYLONIANS. By 
Professor Sayce, LL.D.—Sunpay. By the Rev. 8. G. Green, D.D.—Oup Honest. 


By Leslie Keith.—TravANCORE AND CHRISTIAN Missions. By Rev. George 
Cousins.—INscRIPTIONS ON OLD EpinsBurGH Hovsss. II. By E. E. Guthrie.— 
Neit McAra, Crorrer. By Jessie M. E. Saxby.—Sunpay MeEpitTatTions. By 


the Rev. J. T. L. Maggs, B.A.—MonTHLY RELIGIous RecorD, &c., &c.—FRON- 
TISPIECE: ‘‘THE PURITAN’S First WINTER IN NEW ENGLAND.” By G. H. 
Boughton, A.R.A.—Sixpence Monthly. One Penny Weekly. 


EISURE HOUR for FEBRUARY contains :—WINTER 
Ramses IN SEARCH OF Microscopic Lire. By W. H. Shrubsole.— 
Francis CLuppE. Serial Story. x Stanley J. Weyman.—PaLesTINE ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND Pottery. By W. Flinders Petrie—Dre Quincey. By John 
Dennis.—_THE INCOMPLETE ADVENTURER. Serial Story. By Tighe Hopkins, 
Author of ‘‘ The Nugents of Carriconna.’’—CouRTSHIP OR MARRIAGE. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.”’—TueE Cost or a Lonpon Foc.—Every- 
Day Lire ON THE RaILRoAD. By W. J. Gordon.—THE Ways AND MANNERS 
oF SomE WomEN. By I. F. Mayo.—HovusEHoLp Dogs anp How To CHoosE 
Tuem. By Gordon Stables, M.D.—LEAH AHLBORN, THE SWEDISH ENGRAVER. 
By E. I. D. Wright.—Yanxre Dopees. By W. E. Buck.—THE Dracon’s 
BREATH. By Crona Temple.—How ComMoODORE ANSON CAPTURED THE SPANISH 
GALLEON.—VARIETIES, &C.—ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—Sixpence Monthly. 


OY’S OWN PAPER for FEBRUARY contains :— 
Tue BuTTerRFLY HunTeRS: A Story oF ScHoot Lire. By Ashmore 
Russan.—GEoORGE FREEBORN: SAILOR, EXILE, AND First PARSON OF AURORA 
Istanp. By Rev. A. Baker.—JimmMy WELsH. By Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A.— 
GRUBBAGES. By Paul Blake.—A Famous AMERICAN VAGABOND. By J. Rogers 
Rees.—SomeE Goop ADVICE To GRowING Laps. By Gordon Stables, C.M., M.D., 
R.N.—How To PREPARE AND MounT OBJECTS FOR THE MicroscoPe.—A FEW 
Hints FoR Hanpy Boys.—ENGLISH CO NS, AND THEIR VALUES.—SOME QUEER 
Uses oF ANIMALS.—TOKENS: WHAT ARE THEY, AND SHALL Bors COLLECT 
THEemM.—How To Buitp A Rowing Punt.—THE Cock-Hovuse aT FELLSGARTH: 
A Pustic ScHoot Story. By Talbot B. Reed.--A Hotipay OvuTING IN CEYLON, 
—OuvR Prize CoMpETITIONS: LITERARY.--TIGER. By Acton Scott.—JorTines 
in A Man-o’-War’s Boat.—BromMIpDE Papers: How To Work THEM.—How I 
Became a Consuror. By D. Ernest Watson.—How WE GavE STANLEY HIS 
D.C.L. DEGREE.—Sixpence Monthly. One Penny Weekly. 


{IRL’S OWN PAPER for FEBRUARY contains :— 


A Coloured Frontispiece, THE WANDERER’S RETURN.—‘‘ WHENE’ER YOu 
FEEL Lazy Ycu’ReE Itu.’”’ By “ Medicus.”—THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN BIBLE 
READING AND BIBLE Stupy. By Mary L. G. Petrie, B.A.—CANDIES AND 
Sweeties Mave aT Home. By Phyllis Browne.—Mary Tupor. By Sarah 
Tytler.—How To FurNIsH A DRAWING-ROOM FOR EIGHTEEN GuINEAS.—ScHOOL- 
Girt TROUBLES, AND How To Cope wiTtH THEM.—SOME EMBROIDERY STITCHES, 
With Illustrations.—BLack AND WHITE Heroism: SCENES FROM THE ABOLI- 
TION CRUSADE. By Ascott R. Hope.—ANDANTE PaSTORALE. A New Piece for 
Pianoforte or American Organ. By Myles B. Foster.—Dress: IN SEason aNnD 











in Reason.—How To OspraIn KINDERGARTEN CERTIFICATES.—KATE MarspeEn, 
AND HER Mission TO Russia AND SrBeRta.—Short Story:—Goop at NEED, 
Founded on Fact. By Evelyn Upton.—Complete Story :—Rosr Dupiey’s VEn- 
TURE. By Margaret Mudie.—Seria! Stories:—GREYFRIARS. By Evelyn Everett 
Green.—AVERIL, 
Weekly. 


By Rosa Nouchette Carey.—Sixpence Monthly, One Penny 


LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


DICTIONARY oof CLASSICAL AN- 


TIQUITIES, Adapted and Edited from the German of Professor SEYFFERT, 
by HENRY NettLesuip, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin Literature in the 
University of Oxford; and J. KE. Sanpys, Litt D , Pablic Orator in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. With 500 Illustrations, 4to. [In February. 


INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 


INTRODUCTIONS TO THE STUDY OF 
PETROLOGY. By F. H. Hatch, Ph.D., F.G.S, of H.M. 


Gevlogical Survey. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. [Ready. 
BOTANY. By Edward Aveling, D.Sc., Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. With 211 Illustrations, 43.6d. [Next week. 
PHONETICS. By Laura Soames. With a Preface by 
DororHEA BEALE. {In a few weeks, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Richard T. Ely, Professor 
of Political Economy in Johns Hopkins University. [In preparation. 


ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor G 


Dr. Stanton Coit. 4s. 6. 








izycki and 


a. | Next week. 


ENGLISH ADAPTATION OF MUNK. 
1. The STUDENT’S CICERO. By W. Y. 


Faussetr, M.A. With Engraved Portrait, 3s. 61. ‘It is only neces- 
sary to recommend it with all the emphasis we can.’’—Pall Mall. 


The STUDENT’S GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 


By A. W. VerraLt, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity Coll., 
Cambri’ge. With Engraved Portrait, 3s. 6. [In January. 


SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE. 
The 
Thirty Principal Schools. Limp cloth, 2s.6d. ATHLETICS, separately, ls. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR-BOOK. 
‘* ‘Lhe execution is admirable. Accurate and complete information, well up 


to date.”’—Journal of Education. 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY: JUNIOR COURSE. 


By Professor KrrcuHorr (Halle) and A. SONNENSCHEIN, With numerous 
Full-Page Plates, Cuts, and Diagrams, 22, 61. (This day. 


HOUSEHOLD DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. 


By F. R. Watters, M.D. Large 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ‘* Well deserving of 
success.”’— Saturday Review. “Is as nearly perfect as possible.”"—Glasyow 


Herald, 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By the Rev. 
With 13 Fall-Page Plates (18 Full-Length Figures), and 18 


H. W. Mack.in. 
other Illustrations, 3s. 64. ‘The manual is the best that has appeared—or 


is likely for 1 ng to appear—on the subject.”—Scotsman. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
NEWEST VOLUMES. Each 2s. 6d. 


pA 1) Aa ee Prof. Dr LAVELEYE. 
The UNEARNED INCREMENT... W. H. Dawson. 

OUR DESTINY LAURENCE GRONLUND. 
The ELMIRA REFORMATORY... A. WINTER. 


SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. 


NEWEST VOLUME— 
STUDIES in PESSIMISM. With the famous 
. 2. 6L 


SSAY on WOMAN. 


YOUNG COLLECTOR'S SERIES. 


NEWEST VOLUME (each 1s.)— 
BRITISH FERNS. By E. J. Lowe, F.L.S., F.R.S., 


Illustrated, 168 pp., strong cloth, 1s. 


PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 


NEWEST VOLUMES -— 
FOURTH LATIN READER and WRITER (Livy L 


essons). 
y J.C. Nicot, MA., and the Rev. J. HUNTER SmitTH, M.A. ls. 6d 


SECOND GERMAN READER and WRITER. By W. S. 


MacGowan, M.A. (Cantab). 1s. 6d. 
The LATIN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN 


GRAMMARS (Accidences and Syntaxes) are completed, and numerous 
READERs and WRITERS ready. The GREEK, SPANISH, and ITALIAN 
GRAMMARS, &c., are in active preparation. 


Dr. PFLEIDERER’S VERY IMPORTANT WORK. 


DEVELOPMENT of THEOLOGY in GER- 


MANY and GREAT BRITAIN since 1825. Thick large 8vo, 103. 6d. 

After devoting 300 pp. to German Theology, the Work enters upon a survey of 
the progress of Thevlogy in Great Britain since 1825, treating of the Schools of 
Philosophy in their Relation to Theology, and Parties and 
Movements in Theology. 

“*A bighly interesting work. Dr. Pfleiderer is eminently qualified for the 
task; an original writer and investigator, he has also the advantage of a wide 
acquaintance with all that has been done by others in thesame region. Book III. 
will probably prove of most interest to English readers, as it is occupied with 
the writers on Biblical and historival theology.” —Westminster Review, 


LUCAS MALET’S NEW 3-VOL. NOVEL. 


A FURTHER LARGE SUPPLY of “‘The WAGES of SIN” 
will be out of the press next week, when all Libraries will be in 
a position to supply their Subscribers with copies. 


MRS. SPENDER’S NEW 3-VOL. NOVEL. 
cA 


clever book, excelling in character-studies and in pointed writing.”’—Literary 
World. ‘ There can be no doubt about the brilliancy of the execution. The 
dialogues are always entertaining.”—Academy, 
sincerity and earnestness.’’—Saturday Review. 


2. 


fa] 


ve 








“Mrz. Spender writes with 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW _ BOOKS. 


Now ready, demy 4to, 2,118 pp. 

An entirely New Edition of “ WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY,” thoroughly Revised, con- 
siderably Enlarged, and reset in New Type 
from beginning to end, issued under the 
title of— 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Prices: Cloth, £111s.6d.; Sheep, £2 2s.; Half-Russia, 
£2 5s.; Calf, £2 8s. 





HIS last Revision, comprising and superseding the issues 

of 1847, 1864, and 1880, is by far the most complete that 

the Work has undergone during the sixty-two years that it 
has been before the public. Every page has been treated as if 


+he book was now published for the first time. 


Preparations for the Revision were commenced more than 
Ten Years Ago; about 100 paid Editorial Assistants have 
been engaged upon it, anda sum of more than £60,000 has 
been expended upon its preparation. 


In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their pro- 
nunciation, etymology, and various meanings, illustrated by 
quotations and numerous woodcuts, there are several valuable 
appendices, comprising a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World; 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper 
Names; a Dictionary of the noted Names of Fiction; a Brief 
History of the English Language; a Dictionary of Foreign 
Quotations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c.; «a Biographical 
Dictionary with 10,000 names; &e. 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, on application. 


*,* The public is warned against an Unauthorised Edition of 
: Webster, now being sold ata low price. This is merely a reprint of 
the 1847 Edition—now worse than useless. Copies of the 1SSO Edition, 
with Messrs. Bell’s Imprint, may still be had at a reduced price. 


The LIFE and WORKS of SIR G. A. MAC- 


FARREN, Mus.D., late Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, and Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of Cambridge. By H. C. Banister, Pro- 
fessor of Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition in the Royal Normal 
College and Academy of Music for the Blind, in the Guildhall School of 
Mnsic, and in the Royal Academy of Music. With Portrait, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES. A New Literal Prose Trans- 


lation in 2 vols. By E. P. Coteriner, M.A., Translator of ‘‘ The Argonautica 
of Apollonius Rhodius.’’ Vol. I. now ready, containing Rhesus—Medea— 
Hippolytus—Aleestis—Heraclidee—Supplices—Troades—Ion—Helena. Crown 
8vo, 6s. | Vol. II. in the press. 


The DIARY and LETTERS of MADAME 


D’ARBLAY. As Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. With 8 
Portraits, 4 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. Uniform with ‘“‘ The Early Diary of Fanny 
Burney.” 2 vols. Edited by Mrs, Exits, 


BOHN’S HANDBOOK of GAMES. New 


Edition, entirely Rewritten, in 2 vols, 3s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I., TABLE GAMES:—BILLIARDS, with POOL, PYRAMIDS, and 
SNOOKER. By Major-General A. W. Drayton, F.R.A.S. With a Preface 
by W. J. Peatt.—BAGATELLE. By ‘ Berxevey.”—CHESS. By R. F. 
GreEEN.—DRAUGHTS, BACKGAMMON, DOMINOES, SOLITAIRE, 
REVERSI, GO-BANG, ROUGE-ET-NOIR, ROULETTE, E,0., HAZARD, 
FARO, By “ BERKELEY.” 


Vol. II., CARD GAMES :—WHIST. By Dr. Witttam Pores, F.R.S., Author 
of ‘The Philosophy of Whist,” &¢.—SOLO WHIST. By R. F. GREEnN.— 
PIQUET, ECARTE, EUCHRE, BEZIQUE, and CRIBBAGE. By “ BERKE- 
LEY.’—POKER, LOO, VINGT-ET-UN, NAPOLEON, NEWMARKET, 
POPE JOAN, SPECULATION, &. By BaxtER Wray. 






** A work of this sort becomes a necessity to those who wish to understand the 
scientific principles which form the bases of many of our games, while for those 
who play occasionally it will serve as a most handy book for reference. It is 
thoroughly to be recommended.’”’—Nature, 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A SECRET MISSION. 


By E. GERARD, 


Author of “ The Land Beyond the Forest,’’ “ Bis ;’’ 
Joint-Author of *‘ Reata,” “ Beggar My Neighbour,” &c. 





2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. [On Tucsday. 





GLENCOONOGE. By R. B. Sheridan 


Know Les. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. [This day. 


This day is published. 


A DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT. By the 


Author of ‘‘Ideala: a Study from Life.’’ 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 





THIRD EDITION now ready. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and DIARIES of SIR 


STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, First Earl of Iddesleigh. By 
aa" Lane. With 3 Portraits, and a View of Pynes. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
**A very delightful book. Both for the excellence of the writing and delicacy 
of the character-drawiag, surpasses anything of the kind that we have recently 
read.”’—Saturday Review. 


Next week will be published. 


BRITISH WORK in INDIA. By R. 


Carstairs. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANNALS of a FISHING VIZLAGE. Drawn 


from the Notes of ‘ A Son of the Marshes,’’ Edited by J. A.Owen. With 7 
Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 61. 

“This district so graphically described was in the author’s time wild and 
picturesque...... It is the devotion to and sympathy with animate nature which 
form the great charm of this book.’’—Morning Advertiser, 

“This is a truly charming volume, chiefly desvriptive of the life of men and 
birds...... There are very many to whom these modest ‘ Annals’ will bring de- 
lightful refreshment and renovation.”—Livergool Mercury. 


SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT of ST. PAUL. 


By Greorce Matureson, M A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of ‘* Can the Old Faith 
Live wita the New?’’ ** Tho Psalmist and the Scientist,’ ‘Sacred Songs,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“A most fascinating book...... We have here a remarkable analysis of the 
teaching of St. Panl’s epistles. ‘he book is full of force and freshness, and the 
interpretation of St. Paul’s thonghts on many points is very able.’’—Presbyteriau 
Churchman. 

‘Dr. Matheson is one of our greatest British exponents of the development 
theory in its application to spiritual experience, and is here engaged on a con- 
genial theme..,...Dr, Matheson’s thought and expression are always good.”— 
Independent. 

*‘ The perusal of this work has been to us a source of profound pleasure; and 
it is impossible not to admire the ingenuity, the freshness, the originality, and 
the frequent spiritual force of the work...,..[he book abouniéls in valuable and 
impressive p ictures,”’—Baptist Magazine. 


In course of publication, 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by Wittiam Knicut, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, University of St. Andrews. Crown Svo, cloth boards, with 
Portraits, price 3s. 6d. each. 


The Volumes now ready are :— 

DESCARTES. By Professor Mahaffy.—-BUTLER. By the Rev. W. Lucas 
Collins, M.A.—BERKELEY. By Professor Campbell Fraser.—FICHTE. By 
Professor Adamson.—KANT. By Professor Wallace.—HAMILTON. By Pro- 
fessor Veitch—HEGEL. By Professor Edward Caird—LEIBNIZ. By John 
Theodore Merz.—ViCO. By Professor Flint —HOBBES. Ey Professor Croom 
Robertson.—HUME. By the Editor.—SPINOZA. By the Very Rev. Principal 
Caird.—BACON. Part I. Tae Lire. Part If. Puitosopny. By Professor 
Nichol.—LOCKE. By Professor Campbell Fraser. 





GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. CHEAP 


EDITION, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, in uniform binding. 





Adam Bede ... bs ae He mr .. 38. 6d. 
The Millonthe Floss... ne ua .. 8s, 6d, 
Felix Holt, the Radical ... aes aes ... 8. 6d. 
Scenes of Clerical Life ... -— A .. 388, Od. 
Silas Marner fe os ve ae .. «2s, 6d. 
Romola a “ site ee i .. oS 6d, 
Daniel Deronda _... am) re av .. Us. 6d. 


Middlemarch a aa ee 
George Eliot’s Life... ..  .. «. .. %s. 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOTS LIFE and WORKS. 


CABINET EDITION. Printed from a New and Legible Type. Complete in 
24 vols., price £6. Each Volume, price 5s., may be had separately, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


CEPHREs 
FAUST. 


A NEW VERSE TRANSLATION OF 
BOTH PARTS, 


ith Full Kntroduction and Potes, 





BY 


JAMES ADEY BIRDS, B.A. F.GLS. 





Opinions of the Press on Part I. 
————— 


"Tn not a few passages furnishes a more exact and faithfal rendering than any 
other that has appeared in poetic form.’’—Scotsman. 





‘* Mr. Birds’s work is undoubtedly praiseworthy. We nowhere find him sinking 
below a high average of excellence. We can recommend the work for its excellent 
notes. They are precisely the sort of notes which we want for ‘Faust.’ We 
cannot praise these notes too highly.”’—Westminster Review. 


“The translation is generally excellent, and the prison scene is magnificently 
rendered. The Easter Chorus gives that same impression of a weird and distant 
song which constitutes the peculiar charm of the original, and the interpretation 
of Faust’s speculative speeches clothes with new form and life a part of the play 
which to the unlearned reader seems misty and heavy.’’—Notes and Queries. 


“Mr. Birds visely diseards the delusive canon of exact ‘ siinilarity of form’ as 
essential in a verse translation...... He is always intent on realising and giving the 
meaning of the German poet, and has studied the poem with the minutest care 
The introduction is full of interest, and the notes have the same merit. 
wealth of information in the notes will have an unusual interest and charm.’ 
Literary Wo:ld. 





Opinions of the Press on Part Il. 


ecco 


‘“‘Mr. Birds does not compare disadvantageously with Mr. Bayard Taylor’s 
translation, which has apparently obtained or usurped the position of standard, 
His is more faithful and not much less good.’’—Saturday Review. 


“As arule, Mr. Birds is wonderfully successful in rendering not only Goethe’s 
meaning—the intellectual substance of which can be set down in plain prose—but 
the very spirit and atmosphere of the work, the intangible something which, under 
the hand of a merely mechanical translator, always evaporates, From a metrical 
point of view, this translation must be warmly commended. It has ease, fluency, 
and variety, and Mr. Birds’s ear is uniformly good. The elaborate notes......can 
be praised without reserve.”"—Manchester Examiner. 


** On the whole, readers acquainted with the original will feel satisfied with this 
translation, and the copious notes at the end of the volume are not only valuable, 
but also execedingly interesting. The work is one of which Mr. Birds may be proud, 
and it should meet with ready appreciation.””—Dundee Couric. 


**My. Birds’s version of Part II. is better, I think, than his own rendering of 
Part I.’’—E. D. A. MorsueEapD, in the Academy. 


“‘ Mr, Birds has given us a meritorious rendering and a series of really excellent 
notes. They supply the elucidation of which no work stands more in need, and 
they are commendably brief and to the point.”’—Literary World. 


“‘Mr. Birds’s translation will compare very favourably with those of his pre- 
decessors. It is masterly and sympathetic, its beauties are manifold, and some 
portions of it are deserving of the highest praise. The notes which he appends to 
it are all that could be desired; they are neither so short as to be valueless, 
nor so long as to be wearisome, and Mr. Birds’s intimacy with the details of the 
poem is shown on every page.’’—Inquirer. 


“‘ Mr. Birds has done well to supply the reader with abundant notes embodying 
Gocthe’s own disclosures of his purpose in his conversations with Eckermann, the 
interpretations of various German critics, and those of Taylor and Carlyle,”’— 
Guardian. 





LONDON: 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND GO. 












MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60.’S LIST. 


LETTERS AND “CORRESPONDENCE 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
WITH A BRIEF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by ANNE MOZLEY. 
With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, net. 


STANDARD :—“‘ We lay down these volumes with a deep sense of their valuc 
both as a psychological record and a contribution to ecclesiastical history. As a 
picture of the University of Oxford seventy years ago they are charming; and 
as fragments of biography they are equal to anything of the same kind in 
English literature.’ 

TIMES:—* These volumes have been anxiously looked for and will be eagerly 
read. The late Cardinal, one of the sbyest men in the world, and one of the 
least competent to meet *the world upon equal terms, attracted more attention 
and raised more curiosity than any teacher of his day...... Nobody ever received a 
letter from him without holding it a newly found treasure, worth its weight in 
gold...... The autobiography is pleasant, lucid, and informing.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE :—“These two substantial volumes may be best 
described as an expansion of the ‘ Apologia.’ Nor are they in any way inferior 
in interest, one may say in fascination, to that famous autobiography. On 
Newman’s "early years especially they throw a flood of new light, while the 
period of the Oxford movement is illustrated by a mass of correspondence which 
it will be the duty of the bistorian of religious thought in England during the 
nineteenth century to study closely...... Those who are interested in Newman's 
career, and in the movement which owed its first impulse to him, will not find a 
dull page from first to last. 


LETTERS from ROME, on the occasion 


of the Ccumenical Council, 1869-1870. By the Rev. Toomas Moztey, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Remiviscences of Oriel College,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 13s. 
‘These charming letters give a singularly graphic account of the proceedings 
of the Vatican Council...... The author has interspersed additions of an antobio- 
graphical and anecdotal character, abounding in acute and genial comment on 
past events, and even on current affairs, which Jend to his new volumes a good 
deal of the charm of his other reminiscences.”’—Tiines 


The CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM 


AUGUSTUS MILES on the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1817. Edited 

by the Rev. CHARLES PopHam Mites, M.A., F.L.S., Honorary Canon of 
Durham, Membre de la Société d’Histoire Diplomatique. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s 

“Mr. Miles may be congratulated on having been able not only to give to the 

world a contribution to history of great interest and importance, but also to add 
materially to its value by a very luminous and careful introduction.”—Times. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lec- 


tures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1890. By F. Max MULLER, 
K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 
[In a few days. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
CYCLING. By Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G. 


and G. Lacy H1tirer. Third Edition, Revised, and with numerous Additions. 
With 19 Plates and 70 Illustrations in the Text by Joseph Pennell, Viscount 
Bury, G. Moore, and the Hon. A. Keppell. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


-| THE SILVER LIBRARY.—(New Volumes.) 


NEW MAN’S (Cardinal) PAROCHIAL and PLAIN SERMONS. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each 

NEW MAN’S (Cardinal) ESSAY in AID of a GRAMMAR of 
ASSENT. Crown 8vo, 

NEW MAN’S (Cardinal) DISCUSSIONS and ARGUMENTS 


on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
“STUDIES on GREAT 


FROUDE’S (JAMES A.) SHORT 
pe 4 vols. crown 8yo, 3s 6d. each 

HAGGARD’S (H. RIDER) CLEOP ATRA. With 20 Illustrations 
by M. Greiffenhagen and R. Caton Woodville. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 353. 


CoNnTENTS. 
1, MR. LECKY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
2. AMERICAN FICTIN. 
3. SANITARY PROGRESS, 
4. FRASER’S MEMOIR of JOHN LOCKE. 
5. CARE and EDUCATION of the BLIND. 
6. The FRENCH OCCUPATIUN of EGYPT. 
7. LETTERS and JOURNALS of LADY MARY COKE. 
8. The PAINTINGS of POMPEII. 
9. MODERN ECONOMICS, 


10. The FISCAL SYSTEM of the UNITED STATES. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


1, Articles. No. 21. Price 5s. 
The CAPTURE of a GENERAL COUNCIL, 1241. By G. OC. Macautay. 
ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION of MONASTERIES, 1511. 
By Miss Mary Bateson. 
DR. NICHOLAS SANDER. By Father J. H. Potzes, S.J. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S KINSFOLK. By Sranizy ro Rca 
The PLANTATION of LEIX and OFFALY. By R. 
DEAN SWIFT and the MEMOIRS of CAPTAIN CARLETON. 
Colonel the Hon. ARTHUR PARNELL. 
2, Notes and Documents—3. Reviews of Books—4, A List of Historical Bool:s 
recently published—5. Contents of Periodical Publications, 


By 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—FEBRUARY. 


ConTENTS, 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Watrorp. 
The HEART of LONDON. By Grant ALLEN, 
The DOUBLE ALIBI. By W. Laiptaw Pret. 
WILD BEASTS and THEIR WAYS. By C. T. Becsranp. 
The PORTRAIT of CONCITTA P. By E. Gerarp, Author of “ The 
Land Beyord tie Forest,’ &c. 


Chaps. 10-12, 





The FAIRI#S and GIANTS of POLYNESIA. By E. Trecear, 
By Anprew Lang. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW & STANDARD BOOKS. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUME by Mr. JOHN MORLEY. 
Just published, Globe 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


STUDIES in LITERATURE. By Joun Mortey. 


Uniform with the above. 


VOLTAIRE. 1 vol. ON COMPROMISE. 1 vol. 
ROUSSEAU. 2 vols. MISCELLANIES. 3 vols. 
DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPZDISTS. 2 vols. BURKE. 1 vol. 


By PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, ls. net. 


SOCIAL DISEASES and WORSE REMEDIES. 


Letters to the Times on Mr. Booth’s ScLe mes. With a Preface and (reprinted) Introductory Essay. By 


T. H. Hvuxey, F.R.S, 
. By G@ W. SMALLEY. 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


LONDON LETTERS and SOME OTHERS. By 


G. W. SMALLEY 
The Times says :—‘‘ He kas a keen eye for the salient points of character and individuality, a vivid way 
of presenting great scenes and memorable occasions, and a wide acquaintance with English social life, its 
ways, and its personalities.”’ 
The World says:—‘‘ A series cf sketches which evince powers of sound judgment, delicate appreciation, 
and graphic description in a very remarkable degree.”’ 


REISSUE OF “THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE.” 
Just publishet, Vol. I., 103. 6d. 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. A New and 


Revised Fdition. Edited by W. ALp1s Wricut, M.A, LUD. In 9 vols., to be published Quarterly. 

Contents of Volume I.:—IHE TEMPEST—TWO GENTL} MEN OF VrRONA—THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 
—MEASURE FOR MEASURE—COMEDY OF ERRORS, 

This well-known text was originally published in 1863-66, and was at once accepted as the most scholarly 
then in existence. It has been for many years out of print. A new and revised edition has long been contem- 
plated, but has been postponed in order that Mr. W. Aldis Wright (the surviving editor) might go carefully 
over the whole work in the light of the most recent textual criticism of Shukespeare. This has now been 
done, and it is hoped that the Cambridge edition, which may now be considered as in vts final form, may be found 
the most satisfactory edulion, alike for the scholar and the reader, 


Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


POLITICAL ESSAYS. By J. Russrit Lowest. 
Vol. V. of the Collected Edition of Mr. Lowell’s Works. 
*,* Vols. I.-IV., LITERARY ESSAYS, already published. 
COMPLETION OF THE THREE-AND-SIXPENNY EDITION of CHARLES KINGSLEY’S SERMONS, 
UNIFORM with his MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. By the 


Rev. Cuarites Krnestey, M.A., late Rector of Eversley, and Canon of Westminster. Edited by Rev. W. 
Harrison, M.A., Rector of Brington. 
Volumes previously published :— 
VILLAGE, TOWN, and COUNTRY SERMONS, GOOD NEWS of GOD. 
SERMONS for the TIMES. DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. 
WESTMINSTER SERMONS. NATIONAL SERMONS. 
The WATER of LIFE. The GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH: and DAVID. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ECCE HOMO.” 
Just published, NEW EDITION, Globe 8vo, 6s. 


NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of “Ecce 


Homo.” Third Edition. 
NEW VOLUME of ALFRED AUSTIN’S COLLECTED POEMS. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SAVONAROLA : a Tragedy. By Atrrep Austin. 


Just published, Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


The SCOPE and METHOD of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By J. Nevitte Keynes, M.A., University Lecturer in Moral Science, and late Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic.” 
NEW WORK by Dr. McCOSH. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The PREVAILING TYPES of PHILOSOPHY. 


Can They Logically Reach Reality? By James McCosu, LL.D., Litt.D., ex-President of 
Princeton, Author of ‘‘ Christianity and Positivism,’ ‘‘ The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural,” 
** First and Fundamental Truths,” &c. 
With 182 ILLUSTRATIONS by HUGH THOMSON. 
Just ready, SECOND EDITION, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Otiver Gotpsmirn. 


A New Edition, with 182 Illustrations by HuGH THomson, and a Preface by Austin Dozsson. Uniform 
with the Randolph Caldecott Edition of ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall’’ and “ Old Christmas.” 
The Saturday Review says:—“ This is one of the best illustrated ‘ Vicars’ we know.” 


NEW VOLUME OF ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Juin Corsert. 


Portrait. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 

GENERAL GORDON. By Col. Sir W. Butler. STRAFFORD. By H. D. Traill. 
HENRY V. By the Rev. A. J. Church. WARREN HASTINGS. By Sir Alfred Lyall. 
LIVINGSTONE. By Thomas Hughes. PETERBOROUGH. By W. Stebbing. 
LORD LAWRENCE. BySir Richard Temple. CAPTAIN COOK. By Walter Besant. 
WELLINGTON. By George Hooper. SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. By A. Forbes. 
DAMPIER. By W. Clark Russell. CLIVE. By Col. Sir Charles Wilson. 
MONK. By Julian Corbett. SIR CHARLES NAPIER. By Col. Sir W. Butler. 

*,* Other Volumes wil! follow. 


A POPULAR EDITION of Mr. A. R. WALLACE’S WRITINGS. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the 


Orang Utean and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel. With Studies of Man and Nature. By 
ALFRED RussEL WALtace, LL.D., F.L.S., Author of ‘‘ Darwinism.’’ With Map; and Illustrations. 
*,* Other Volumes to follow. 
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MACMILLAN AND COS 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, c’oth, 33. 64. each. 


TRUE TALES for MY GRANDSONS. 
By Sir Samuet Wuite Baker, M A., F.R.S., 
F.8.G.8. With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 


The Globe says:—“‘They appear absolute'y what 
they profess to be, stories founded upon fact. They 
are told in graphic fashion, and embrace interesting 
de criptions in which the scenes take plac»,”’ 


GREIFENSTEIN. By F. 
CRAWFORD, Author of * Mr. [saacs. 
The Academy says:—‘‘ During the whole of h’s 
literary career, Mr. Marion Crawford has produced 
nothing quite so powerful as one or two of the 
situations in ‘ Greifenstein.’ ’’ 

The Guardian says:—‘‘There are many strong 
situations and powerful scenes in the book, which, w2 
rae og will rank very high among Mr. Crawford’s 
novels. ’ 


SANT’ ILARIO. 
CRAWFORD. 

The St. Jam s’s Gazette says:—‘‘ As a picture of 
modern life in Italy, ‘Sant’ Llario’ cannot fail to 
make its mark.and add to the author’s reputation.” 

The Standard says :—‘‘It is very seldom that the 
sequel of any book is so successful or so thoroughly 
equal to the first instalment as is ‘Sant’ Ilario.’”’ 


The HERIOTS. By Sir Henry 
CunninGHam, K.C,I E., Author of “The Coeru- 
leans,’ ‘* Wheat and ‘Lares.” 


The Spectator says:—‘‘ The most brilliant novel of 
the year.’ 


The ASPERBN PAPERS; LOUISA 
PALLANT; The MODERN WARN- 
ING. By Henry James, Author of “ Daisy 
Miller,” “‘ A London Life, ’ &e. 


The Acudemy says:—‘‘ Extremely clever.” 
= Guardi in says :—“‘ Mr. Heury James is at his 
st.’’ 


MaRIon 


By F. Marion 


JANET’S HOME. By Annie KeEary, 
Author of *‘ Castle Daly,”’ &. 


TALES of OLD TRAVEL. 


narrated by HENRY Kinasuey, F.R.G.S. 
trated, 


The Atheneum says:—“ We know no better book 
for thcse who want knowledge or seek to refresh it ; 
as for ‘ sensational,’ most novels are tame comp:ired 
with these narratives.”’ 


MORE BYEWORDS. 


M. Yonee. 


A REPUTED CHANGELING. By 


CHARLOTTE M. Yoner. 


_ The Athenzum says:—* A brightly written and 
ingeniously constructed story.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 376, for FEBRUARY, price Is., contains :— 


1. Mr. Lecxy on Pitt. By Goldwin Smith. 
2. CHAPTERS FROM SomE UNWRITTEN Memorrs. By 
Mrs, Ritchie. IV. My Witcues’ CaLpron. 
3. HE FeLty amona Tureves. By D. Christie 
Murray and Henry Herman. Chaps. 14-17, 
4, An Ipyt or Deut. By Herbert Compton. 
. — a By T. J. Macnamara, 
. THE REFORMER OF FRENCH CATHOLI F 
. F. Stocklev. oe ae 
7. Str HERBERT EDWARDES aT PESHAWUR By F. 
Dixon. 
8. AN AMERICAN Broncuo. By Arthur Paterson. 
9, Tue Last Dream or JuLius Rory. By Ernest 


Re- 
Illus- 


By Charlotte 


Rhys. 
10. LEAVES FROM A Nort -Boox. 


TH 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY, profusely Illustrated, price 61, 


1, SatvaGE at Dunwicu. Engraved by R. Pat 
from a Drawing by W. E. F. Britten. a” 

2. To THE East, Westwarps! Sir George Baden- 
Powell, M.P., K.C.M.G. Illustrated. 

3. EUSSIAN GIRLHOOD. Madame R>manoff, 

4, Arrinity. B, Franklin Nash, 


5. NorwicuH. R, Owen Allsop. Ilustrated by C. O. 


‘ emt 
. BRITISH GuIANA. E£ir Charl ri 
en iurles Bruce, K.C M.G. 
7. THOUGHTS IN PRISON. Mrs. Watts-Jones. Illus. 
trated. ¥ 


8. Across THE NorTH ATLANTIC IN A 
Boat. An Officer on Board. iustrated. _— 
9, THE WITcH. OF PracuE. Chaps. 9-11 (continued ) 
F. Marion Crawford. Illustrated by W. J. 
Hennessy. 
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